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ANNA'S DOLL. 


By Lucretia P. HALE. 


Anna’s doll was thought a very remarkable one 
by all of the family. It had now reached its third 
head, which could be washed in front, and could 
‘be curled behind, and, happily, was very strong. 

For Anna, though she was very fond of her 
doll, whose name was Elsie, did often forget to take 
care of her. I am sorry to say she sometimes 
jeft her under the rockers of the chair, which is not 
a safe thing for a doll, or on the sofa in the parlor. 
And the way her first head was broken was, that 
somebody stepped on it, because Anna had dropped 
it in the front entry, one day, when she was hurry- 
ing off for school. 

Anna had two older sisters and two very kind 
aunts, and that is the way her doll came to have so 
many nice things. Whenever they went away, they 
always brought home something pretty for Elsie. 
She was wearing now a pretty new hat, and a 


little parasol with fringe, that one of the aunts 
brought home from Paris. 

Anna had a brother Jim, and it was hard to tell 
whether he was more of a help to her, or a plague, 
about her doll. On rainy days, when he had noth- 
ing better to do, he would make doll’s chairs and 
tables for Anna’s baby house. The legs were not 
very strong, and had a way of wobbling, but Anna 
was very grateful for them, and they made her for- 
get that it was owing to Jim that Elsie had lost her 
second head. 

This was a waxen head, and it was a very lovely 
one—there were light, golden curls, and you could 
move the head one way or another. But one 
winter’s day Jim came in, and said he knew Elsie 
must be very cold, and advised Anna to put her in 
front of the crackling wood fire, to sit in her easy- 
chair and warm her feet. This might have done 
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for a little while, but Anna left her there too long, 
and when she came back, all Elsie’s sweet expres- 
sion had melted away! 

Jim was really very sorry, and he offered some 
of his next month's allowance to buy a new head 
for the doll, but one of the aunts had just come 
home with a new head, which she had bought, 
thinking Elsie might be in need of one, and this 
was number three. Anna began to think it was 
the most beautiful of all, though she loved her 
dear Elsie so much, she said she would not care if 
she had no head. 

Jim then said he would write a book for the doll, 
a book that should teach her never to sit too near 
the fire, or to run into danger. The idea pleased 

Anna very much. This is the book: 
ABOUT DOLLS. 
BY J. J. 

Some dolls’ heads are made of wood; these are 
called wooden dolls. Wood comes from trees, which 
are found in the country. Trees have leaves also; 
they grow up, but dolls do not grow. Some trees are 
pine, some apple, some pine-apple, and some mur- 
hoggany, a hard wordtospell. Theseheadsarevery 
hard, and you can pound them without hurting. 

Some dolls’ heads are made of wax, and are called 


wax-dolls. The wax comes from alittle animal called 
the bee, that has wings. Sometimes it is called 
the busy bee; because it buzzes. The bee does not 
make the dolls, but the wax. It goes in a straight 
line to a flower, and pokes the honey out with its 
sting. Then you feel glad you are not the flower, 
because the sting hurts—it does—that is the way it 
makes the wax. But it is not good to put these- 
dolls in the sun or over a furnace. 

Some dolls are made all over of India rubber, and. 
you can fling them about anyhow, They grow on 
a tree, the India rubber does, in India, where they 
make India rubber boots. It is a good kind to have, 
because you can throw it about like a ball. Butthen 
the face is painted, and may rub off—some noses do. 

Then there’s China dolls, made of what tea sets. 
are; but they don’t come from the China where 
they make the fire-works, though they do make 
the tea. These might smash, if pounded with a 
hammer. There’s another kind I don't know 
about, that Elsie’s made of. It don’t matter, any: 
way. My aunt helped me about the spelling, ex- 
cept murhoggany—that I knew: I shall write 
another volume, telling more about trees and bees, 
and why dolls should take care of themselves. 

This is enough for once, 
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A VISIT TO A BEE-HIVE, 


DESCRIBED BY THE FAIRY FLYAWAY, 


«How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey day by day, 
From every opening flower?” 


“How doth she, indeed?” I said to myself, as 
I awoke one bright morning. 

The thought was suggested by a noisy bee, who 
waked me by trying to enter my lily-bell, and 
T resolved that I would look into the matter. So I 
flew out of my lily, and to the nearest hive, to 
make inquiries. 

Bees are high-spirited and quick-tempered per- 
sons, I know, but a fairy can make her way any- 
where. 

The hive was a neat building, pleasantly situated 
in an orchard. On one side a clover-field, full of 
perfume; and on the other a gay flower-garden. 


At the door of the hive I was met by a number 
of sentinels, one of whom addressed me rather 
sharply, with “* Who goes there?” 

“A friend,” I replied, ‘who wishes to learn 
something of the ways of bees, and how they make 
honey.” 

“Your passport,” said she. 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said I. 

“Do you ‘intend to go into the honey business 
yourself?” asked she. 

‘““By no means,” I replied; ‘I am the fairy Fly- 
away, and only want information and amusement,” 

“<T will send a messenger to our Queen,” said the 
sentinel. 

The messenger soon returned with the Queen’s 
permission to go entirely through the hive, — 
escorted by one of her own body-guard,—except- 
ing into the royal apartments. 
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I then entered the doorway, where I was greeted 
by my guide, who gave me her name,—Deborah,— 
and ushered me, with a grand flourish of her wings, 
into a wide gallery or passage. 

In the middle of the hive I sav a tong string of 
bees, reaching from the roof to the floor, each 
bee clinging to her neighbor, and remaining mo- 
tioless, while other bees ran up and down, as 
though upon a ladder. 

“What is that?” I asked my guide. 

“A bee-rope,” she replied, ‘a short cut from 
the top to the bottom of the hive,” 

T remarked that I had thought it might be some 
kind of dance. 2 

“No,” said she. ‘In the winter when there is 
no work to be done, we sometimes dance in the 
sunshine before the hive, but never at any other 
time. We are too busy.” 

This seemed to me rather sad, but I did not 
say SO. 

In the gallery we saw bees hurrying about in all 
directions, too busy to notice us, and never disturb- 
ing or interfering with each other, in the least. 

‘These are our Workers,” said Deborah. 

“About how many of them are there?” T in- 
quired. 

“There are twenty-thousand of us, all told,” she 
replied, ‘‘ one Queen, or Mother-bee, blessings on 
her Majesty! some hundreds of Drones, and the 
rest Workers.” 

“They must be tired enough if they always work 
as fast as these do,” I said. 

“*No,” replied Deborah, ‘they like it. A true 
Worker-bee is never content to be idle. Would 
you like to see the Nurseries ?” continued she. 

‘Anything you please to show me,” I replied. 

We then turned through a side-gallery into a 
quict corner of the hive, where we found curious 
cradles or cells, of different sizes, made of fe purest 
white wax: 

“Here the eggs are laid by our Queen,” said 
Deborah, “generally about two hundred a day, 
but often many more.” 

“Then your Queen must be busy, as well as the 
test of you,” I said, 

‘No one works harder,” replied my guide. 

I thought of our beautiful Queen, with her delicate 
wings, and felt that a bee-hive was not much like 
Fairy-land. 

“And will these eggs ever turn into real bees?” 
Tasked. 

“O yes,” said my guide, ‘in three or four days 
they hatch into worms.” 5 

- “Something like caterpillars and butterflies?” 
Tasked. 

“*A little,” she replied, “but in this case the 

young worms are worth taking care of, as bees are 


valuable and industrious persons, white butterflies 
are idle and useless.” : 

“You are mistaken there,” I said, “they are use- 
ful to us fairies. In our long flights we could not 
do without them.” 

“Ah,” said she, ‘I never heard of it before.” 

“When the eggs turn into grubs or worms,” 
continued she, “the Workers find plenty to do to 
take care of them, Each little worm must be care- 
fully fed for four or five days, with water, and bread 
and honey.” 

“What kind of bread?” I asked. 

“OQ, bee-bread,” she replied, ‘nothing else 
would suit them. The cells are then sealed up, 
that is, a nice lid or cover is put upon each one, 
and the little worms must take care of themselves 
for a while. Every worm is expected to line its cell 
neatly, witha silken webbing, and then roll itself up 
in acocoon. And they always do it. I never knew 
one fail, This takes a day or two and then they 
must stay in the cocoon for a time. Ah! we are 
just in'time to see the cells closed.” 

And, to be sure, there were the attendants seal- 
ing up the cells, a small, white worm in each. 

I must confess it made me shudder to look at 
them, for I never did like worms. It is so dreadful 
to meet one in the folds of a rose. 

But I fancied the little worms seemed uneasy at 
the idea of being shut up, and so I told my friend. 

«Ah well!” said she, ‘It is the only way. We 
all go through with it. Before many days they 
will come out perfect bees. Wings and legs all 
right.” 

‘And must they go to work as sodn as they are 
out,” I asked, “and not dance once?” 

“No,” replied Deborah. ‘They are not strong 
enough to fly until they have been fed one or two 
days. Then they begin to work in good earnest.” 

1 observed that the cells were of different sizes, 
and inquired the reason. 

“The largest and handsomest cells,” replied 
Deborah, “are for the young Queen-bees or Prin- 
cesses. The next in size for the Drones, and the 
smallest for the Workers.” 

**Can the cells be used more than once,” I asked, 
“or are they done with, like last-year’s birds’- 
nests?” 

“Fhe royal cells are all destroyed when they 
have been once used,” she answered, ‘but the 
others are cleansed and the silken webbing is left to 
strengthen them, and they are then better than 
ever.” 

“How long does it take to turn from eggs into 
bees?" I inquired. 

“Sixteen days for the Queen-bee to become a 
perfect insect. Twenty-four days for the Drones, 
andywenty-one for the Workers,” she replied, 
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“And have these attendants nothing to do but 
to feed the little ones?” I asked. 

«© yes,” said Deborah, “they attend the Queen, 
do the fighting, prepare the wax, make the combs 
or cells, collect the honey by day, and store it by 
night, and keep the hive in order. The Drones 
lead an idle life. They will die, rather than work. 
They will not even feed themselves if they can find 
any one else to doit. And, to tell the truth, like 
all idlers in a busy community, they are such a 
bother, that about once a year we have to kill them. 
off.” 

“My dear Deborah!” I exclaimed, in horror, 
© you can’t mean it!” 

“Yes, It is the custom. They don’t seem to 
mind it. But jet us look now at the store-rooms,” 
said she, hastily changing the subject, as well she 
might. 

In the store-rooms we saw rows upon rows of 
cells, fitted one upon another, and every one filled 
with clear honey, and securely sealed. 

“This is our winter store,” said my guide; “pure 
honey, made from the white clover, and put up 
in the combs by the Workers.” 

‘*How do they make the honey?” I asked. 

“They gather it,” she replied. ‘We send out 
thousands of bees every morning, to all the gardens 
and fields around. Mignonette makes good honey, 
and so do apple-blossoms, We usually make from 
two to six pounds in aday. The bees often fly as 
far as two miles from the hive, and they come back 
loaded with honey and pollen. Each Worker has 
a tongue or proboscis with which she licks or 
brushes up the honey, and puts it into her honey- 
bag. 

stop a moment,” said she to a Worker who 
was hurrying by. ‘You will observe, my dear, 
that the hinder legs have something like baskets, 
on the side, in which the pollen or bee-bread is 
carried.” 

“T see it,” said I, ‘I have often watched the 
bees coming out of flowers, covered with yellow 
dust.” 

1 then took the opportunity to mention to her 
that I lived in a lily-bell, that I sometimes danced 
the greater part of the night, and that the bees 
were very much in the habit of waking me at an 
unreasonable hour in the morning. She said she 
would attend to it. 

“And how do the bees make wax?” I asked. 

“By a process best known to themselves,” replied 
Deborah. “It is not in my line just now, and I 
am quite sure that I could not describe it to 
you. The bees say they cannot tell how they 
do it, but they wish to keep the secret among 
themselves. The sides of these cells are the one- 
hundred and cightieth part of an inch in thick- 


ness. So you see we must use an immense quantity 
‘of wax.” 

“You must, indeed,” I replied. ‘And are the 
cells always made in this same shape?” 

“Yes,” said she, ‘They are six-sided. The 
early bees fixed upon that as the best for strength 
and economy of space, and no change has been 
made since. However, the Bumble-bees,” she 
added, with a slight expression of scorn, as though 
she had said, “‘the Beggars,” “have a way which 
they prefer. They put it up in bags, and store it 
under-ground.” 

This was no news to me. Such a thing has been 
done in Fairy-land as to “borrow” a little honey 
from the Bumble-bee, in time of scarcity. But I 
said nothing. 

‘And you tell me the Workers do the fighting. 
Is there much fighting to do?” I asked. 

“*A great deal,” replied Deborah, ‘We have 
many enemies, bother on them! Mice, cater. 
pillars, moths, snails, wasps, robber-bees, and 
other evil-minded creatures!” As she said this, 
she buzzed fiercely and unsheathed her sting. 

“Look here a moment,” said she, ‘and you wil! 
see one of them.” 

And there in a corner, guarded by a squad of 
bees, lay a wretched snail, prisoner in his own 
shell. The edge of the shell was covered with 
strong cement, which held it firmly to the floor. 

“T think we have him now, the villain!” said 
my guide, ‘‘ His shell is fastened with propolis.” 

“*What is propolis?” I asked. 

“Tt is bee-glue,” she replied ; 
buds of trees,” 

At this moment we heard a low murmur of 
“‘The Queen! the Queen!” and turning, we sav 
passing through the principal gallery, a magnifi- 
cent bee, larger and more stately than any of her 
subjects, though her wings were much smaller than 


‘resin from the 


‘theirs. . The under part of her body was golden, 


the upper part dark. 

She was surrounded by her body-guard, and as 
she passed, her subjects politely backed out of her 
way, to give her room, and some offered her re. 
freshment in the form of honey. 

“What would become of us, if anything should 
happen to our beloved queen !” exclaimed Deborah. 

** How long has she reigned?” I inquired, 

“More than two months,” she replied. 

“And how much longer may she reign?” | 
asked. 

** She may outlive us all,” she replied. “‘ Queens 
live four years, and workers only from six to nine 
months. Our old Queen went away with a swarm 
to another hive. But now,” she continued, “if 
you will come back to the gallery, I will offer you 
some of our best honey.” 
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This was tempting, even to a fairy, and we are 
considered dainty; that is, the crickets and grass- 
hoppers call us so. I tasted some honey, and 
found it delicious. 

“This is not like the honey one finds in the 
flowers,” I said. 

“We have our own way of purifying and pre- 
serving it,” said Deborah. . 

‘And bee-bread, Can you tell me exactly how 
to make it?” I asked. 

‘That is not allowed,” > 
she replied, ‘though it ‘ 
would do no harm, as no 
one but a bee could ever 
make it. It is made of 
the pollen of flowers, and 
honey and water; and 
it wants a great deal of 
kneading. But it is only 
fit for the food of young 
bees. We older ones nev- 
er cat it.” Ee 

“And do the young 
princesses eat it too?” I 
asked. 

“Not at all,” she re- 
plied. ‘They are fed 
upon royal jelly.” 





‘* And what is that?” I asked. 

“Don’t ask!” she replied. ‘‘It is the greatest 
secret of all. Off goes my head, if 1 tell you!” 
“And by the way,” said she, ‘perhaps it will be 
better to say nothing about that Drone business.” 

«* Perhaps it will,” I replied, ‘‘ for I have known 
our fairy-queen to imprison one of her subjects in 
a pea-pod a whole hour, for only pinching a gnat.” 

‘Ah! yes,” said she, ‘not our idea of discipline.” 

j She then escorted me 
to the door of the hive. 1 
thanked her, recommend- 
ed less work and more 
dancing, invited her to 
call on me in my lily-bell, 
and took my leave, fecling 
that I had really learned 
something of the ways of 
the “little busy bee,” it 
not how she makes honey. 
The next day I sent to my 
friend Deborah, by a but- 
terfly, the finest four- 
leaved clover I ever saw, 
knowing that to be the 
best return I could possi- 
bly make for her kind- 
ness. 
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THE WATER DOLLY. 


By SARAH O, JEWETT. 


THE story begins on a Sunday in the middle of 
August. Elder Grow had preached long sermons 
both morning and afternoon, and the people looked 
wilted and dusty when they came out of church. 
It was in the country, and only one or two families 
lived very near, and among the last to drive away 
were the Starbirds, Jonah and his wife, and their 
boy and girl. The wagon creaked and rattled, and 
the old speckled horse hung his head, and seemed. 
to go slower than ever. It was a long, straight 
sandy road, once in a while going through a clump 
of pines, and nearly all the way you could see the 
ocean, which was ubout half a mile away. 

There was one place that Prissy, the little girl, 
was always in a hurry to see, It was where another 
road turned off from this, and went down to the 
beach, and every Sunday that she went to church 
she hoped her father would go this way, by the 
shore. Once in a while he did so, so she always 
watched to see if he would not pull the left hand 


rein tightest, and there was always a sigh of 
disappointment if the speckled horse went straight 
on; though, to be sure, there were reasons why the 
upper road was to be enjoyed. Mr. Starbird often 
drove through a brook which the road crossed, and 
there were usually some solemn white geese dab- 
bling in the mud, which were indignant at being 
disturbed. Then there was a very interesting 
martin-house on a dingy shoemaker’s shop—a little 
church it was, with belfry arid high front steps and 
tall windows, all complete. To-day Mr. Starbird 
turned the corner very decidedly, saying, “I 
shouldn't wonder ifit was a mite cooler on the beach. 
Any way, it can’t be hotter, and it is near low water.” 
Prissy sat up very straight on her cricket in the 
front of the wagon, and felt much happier, and 
already a great deal cooler. 

“Oh, father,” said she, ‘‘ why don’t we always 
go this way? It would be so much nicer going to 
meeting.” 
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“Now, Prissy,” said Mrs. Starbird, ‘I’m afraid 
you don’t set much store by your preaching privi- 
ieges ;” and then they all laughed, but Prissy did 
not quite understand why. 

“Well,” said her father, ‘it is always three- 
quarters of a mile farther, and sometimes it hap- 
pens to be high tide, and I don’t like jolting over 
the stones; besides, I see enough of the water week- 
days, and Sunday I like to go through the woods.” 

It was cooler on the shore, and they drove into the 
water until the waves nearly came into the wagon, 
and Prissy shouted with delight. When they drove 
up on the sand again, she saw avery large sea-egg, 
and Sam jumped down to get it for her, 

“Wouldn't it be nice,” said she, ‘if I could 
tame a big fish, and make him bring me lovely 
things out of the sea?” 

Yes,” said Sam, “for you might make friends 
with a mermaid.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Prissy, with a sigh, “I wish I 
could see one. You know lots of ships get wrecked 
every year, and there must be millions of nice 
things down at the bottom of the sea, all spoiling 
inthe salt water. J don’t see why the waves can’t 
just as well bring better things in shore than little 
broken shells and old good-for-nothing jelly fishes, 
and wizzled-up sea-weed, and fish bones, and chips. 
1 think the sea is stingy!” 

“T thought you were the girl who loved the sea 
better than ’most anything,” said her mother. “‘T 
guess you feel cross, and this afternoon’s sermon 
waslong, I’m sure the sea gives usa great deal, 
Where should we get-any money if your father 
couldn’t go fishing, or take people sailing?” 

“Oh, I do love the sea,” said Prissy; “I was 
only wishing. I don’t see, if there is a doll in the 
sea—a real nice doll, you know, with nobody to 
play with it—why I can’t have it.” 

_Soon they were at the end of the beach, by the 
:hotel, and then they were not long in getting 
‘home, 

{ Just as they were driving into the yard a little 
Ibrceze began to blow from the east, and Mr. Star- 
"bird pointed to a low bank of clouds out on the ho- 
tizon, and said there would be a storm before morn- 
ing, or he knew nothing about weather. 

“Tt is alittle bit cooler,” said his wife, ‘ but 
imy! I am heated through and through.” 

} Prissy put on her old dress, and after supper she 

sand Sam went out in the dory with their father, to 

ilook after the moorings of the sail-boat, and then 
they all went to bed early, And sure enough, next 
morning there was a storm. 

It was not merely arainy day; the wind was 
teste like winter than summer. The waves seemed 
to be trying to push the pebbles up on shore out of 
their way, but it was no use, for they would rattle 





back again as fast as they could every time. The 
boats at the moorings were dancing up and down 
on the waves, and you could hear the roaring of 
the great breakers that were dashing against the 
cliffs, and making the beach beyond white with 
foam. 

There was not much one could do in the house, 
and there were no girls living near whom Prissy 
could go to play with. 

The rainy day went very slowly. For a while 
Prissy watched the sandheaps flying about in the 
rain, and her father and Sam, who were doing 
something to the cod lines. Finally she picked 
over some beans for her mother’ Sam and his 
father went down to the fish-houses, and after din- 
ner Prissy fell asleep, and that took most of the 
afternoon. She couldn’t sew, for she had hurt her 
thimble-finger the week before, and it was not quite 
well yet. Just before five her father came in and 
said it was clearing away. ‘I am going out to oil 
the cart wheels and tie up the harness good and 
strong,” said he, “for there will be a master pile of 
sea-weed on the beach to-morrow morning, and I 
don’t believe I have quite enough yet.” 

“Oh !” said Prissy, dancing up and down, ‘won't 
you let me go with you, father? You know I didn’t 
go last time or time before, and I’ll promise not to 
tease you to come home before you are ready. I'll 
work just as hard as Sam does. Oh, please do, 
father !” 

“J didn’t know it was such a nice thing to go 
after kelp,” said Mr. Starbird, laughing. “‘ Yes, 
you may go, only you will have to get up before 
light. Put on your worst clothes, because I may 
want to send you out swimming after the kelp if 
there doesn't seem to be much ashore.” And the 
good-natured fisherman pulled his little girl’s ears. 
“Like to go with father, don’t you? Pm afraid 
you aren’t going to turn out much of a house- 
keeper.” 

The next morning just after daybreak they rode 
away in the cart; Mr. Starbird and Prissy on the seat, 
and Sam standing up behind, drawn by the sleepy 
weather-beaten little horse. It had stopped rain- 
ing, and the wind did not blow much; the waves 
were still noisy and the sun was coming up clear 
and bright. They saw some of their neighbors on 
the way to the sands, and others were already there 
when the Starbird cart arrived. For the next two 
hours Prissy was busy as a beaver picking out the 
very largest leaves of the broad, brown, curly-edged 
kelp. Sometimes she would stop for a minute to 
look at the shells to which the roots often clung, 
and some of them were very pretty with their pearl 
lining and spots of purple and white where the 
outer brown shell had worn away. Prissy carried 
ever so many of these high up on the sund to keep, 
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and often came across a sea-egg, or a striped peb- 
ble or a very smooth one, or a crab’s back reddened 
in the sun, and sometimes there was a bit of bright 
crimson sea-weed floating in the water or left on 





the sand. Besides these there seemed to be a re- 
markable harvest of horse-shoe crabs, for at last she 
had so many that she took a short vacation so as to 
give herself time to arrange them in a graceful 
circle round the rest of her possessions, by sticking 
their sharp tails into the sand. It was great fun to 
run into the water a little way after a long strip of 
weed that was going out with the wave, and once 
as she came splashing back trailing the prize be- 
hind her, one of the neighbors shouted good- 
naturedly: ‘Gét a fine lively mate this voyage, 
haven't ye, Starbird ?” 

Nearly all the men in the neighborhood were 
there with their carts at six o'clock, and there was 
a great deal of business going on, for the tide had 
turned at five, and when it was high there could be 
no more work done. The piles of sea-weed upon 
the rocks grew higher and higher. In the middle 
of the day the men would begin loading the carts 
again and carrying them home to the farms. You 
could see the great brown loads go creaking home 
with the salt water still shining on the kelp that 
trailed over the sides of the carts. You must ask 
papa to tell you why the sea-weed is good for the 
land, or perhaps you already know? 

But now comes the most exciting part of the 
story, What do you think happened to Prissy? 
Not that she saw a mermaid and was invited to 
come under the sea and choose out a present for 
herself, but she caught sight of a bit of something 
bright blue in a snarl of sea-weed, and when she 
took it out of the water, what should it be but a 
doll’s dress! 

And the doll’s dress had a doll in it! Just as she 
reached it the wave rolled it over and showed her 


“its cunning little face. 


Prissy was splashed up to 
the very ears, but that would soon dry in the sun, 
and oh, joy of joys! such a dear doll as it ivas, 
The blue she had seen was its real silk dress. 
and Prissy had only made believe her 
doils wore silk dresses before. And, 
as she pulled away the sea-weed tha 
was all tangled around it, she saw it 
had a prettier china head than any 
she had ever seen, lovely blue eyes, 
and pink cheeks, and fair yellow hai 
Prissy's Sunday wish had certainly 
come true. What should she wish for 
next? 

But she could not waste much time 
thinking of that, for she found that the 
silk dress was made to take off, and 
there were little buttons and button. 
holes, and such pretty white under 
clothes, and a pair of striped stocking 
and cunning blue boots—but thos 
were only painted on. Never mind! 
the salt water would have ruined real ones. There 
was a string of fine blue and gilt beads around her 
neck, and in the pocket of the dress—for there wasa 
real pocket—Prissy found such a pretty little hand. 
kerchief! Was this truly the same world, and how 
had she ever lived alone without this dolly? Some 
kind fish must have wrapped the little lady in the 
soft weeds so she could not be broken. Hada 
thoughtful mermaid dressed her? Perhaps one had 
been a little way out, hiding under a big wave on 
Sunday, and had heard what the Starbirds said as 
they drove home from church. Prissy was just a 
certain the doll was sent to her as if she had come [j 
in a big shell with ‘Miss Priscilla Starbird” on the 
outside, and two big lobsters for expressmen. 

How surprised Mr. Starbird was when Prissy 
came running down the beach with the doll in her|} 
hand, Sam was hot and tired and didn’t seem to 
think it was good for much. “TI wonder whose it : 
is?’ said he. ‘1 s’pose somebody lost it.” 

*‘Oh, Sam!” said-Prissy, ‘she is my own dear i 
dolly. I never thought but she was mine. Can't 
I keep her? Oh, father!”—and the poor litte 
soul sat down and cried. It was such a disappoint 
ment. 

“There, don’t feel so bad, Prissy,” said Mr 
Starbird, consolingly, “1 wouldn't take on so, dear. 
Father ‘ll get you a first-rate doll the next time he| 
goes to Portsmouth, I suppose this one belongsto 
some child at the hotel, and we will stop and se 
as we go home.” And Prissy laid the doll on the 
sand beside her, and cried more and more; while! 
Sam, who was particularly cross to-day, said, 
* Such a piece of work about an old wet doll!” | 

Oh,” thought Prissy, “I kept thinking st 
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was my truly own doll, and I was going to make 
new dresses, and J should have kept all her things 
in my best little bit of a trunk that grandma gave 
me. I don't believe any Portsmouth doll will be 
half so nice, and I shouldn’t have been lonesome 
any more.” 

Wasn't it very hard ? 

But Prissy was an honest little girl, and when 
her father told her he was ready to go, she was 
ready too, and had the horse-shoe crabs transplanted. 
from the sand into a strip of kelp in which she had 
made little holes with a piece of sharp shell, and 
the best shells and stones were piled up in her lap. 
She had made up her mind she could not have the 
doll, and she looked very sad and disappointed. it 
was nearly a mile to the hotel, and it seemed longer, 
for the speckled horse’s load was very heavy. 
Prissy hugged the water-dolly very close, and kissed 
her a great many times before they stopped at the 
hotel piazza. i 

Mr, Starbird asked a young man if he knew of 
any child who had Jost a doll, but he shook his 
head. This was encouraging, for he looked like a 
young man who knew a great deal. Then a boy 
standing near said, “Why, that’s Nelly Hunt’s 
doll. [ll go and find her.” 

Mr. Starbird went round to see the landlord, to 
arrange about carrying out a fishing party that af- 
ternoon, and Prissy felt very shy and lonesome 
waiting there alone on the load of sea-weed. She 
gave the dolly a parting hug, and the tears began 
to come into her eyes again. 

In a few minutes a tall, kind-looking lady came 
down stairs and out on the piazza, and a little girl 
followed her. Prissy held out the doll without a 
word, It would have been so nice to have her to 
sleep with that night. 

*‘Where in the world did you find her, my 
dear?” said the lady in the sweetest way— you 
are a good little girl to have brought her home. 
What have you been crying about? Did you wish 
she was yours?” And she laid her soft white hand 
on Prissy’s little sandy sunburnt one. 

“Yes'm,” said Prissy; “I did think she was 
going to be my doll, and then father said somebody 
must have lost her. I shouldn't like to be the 
other girl, and be afraid she was drowned.” 

This was a long speech from our friend, for she 
usually was afraid of strangers, and particularly the 
hotel folks, The lady smiled, and stooped to whis- 
per to the little girl, who in a minute said, “ Yes, 
indeed, mamma,” aloud. 

“ Nelly says she will give you the dolly,” said the 
lady. ‘* We are sorry her clothes are spoiled, but 
some day, if you will come over, I will give you 
some pieces to make a new dress of, It will have 
to be either black or white, for I have nothing else 


here, but I can find you some bright ribbons. 
Nelly left her out on the rocks, and the tide washed 
her away. I hope you will not be such a careless 
mamma as that.” 

«« Haven't you any dolls of your own ?” said Nelly ; 
“T've six others. This one is Miss Bessie.” 

“No,” said Prissy, who began to feel very brave 
and happy, ‘I had one the first of the summer. 
It was only a rag baby, and she was spoiled in the 
rain. Oh, I think you're real good!” And her 
eyes grew brighter and brighter. 

* Dear little soul,” said Mrs. Hunt, as she went 
in, after Mr. Starbird had come back, and they had 
gone away; ‘‘I wish you had seen her hug that 
doll as she turned the corner. I think I never saw 
achild more happy. It had been so hard for her 
to think she must give it up. I must find out 
where she lives.” 

You will know that Prissy went home in a most 
joyful state of mind. In the afternoon, just as soon 
as dinner, she went down to the play-house, carry- 
ing the shells and crabs, and she and the new dolly 
set up house-keeping. The play-house was in a 
corner where there was a high rock at the end of a 
fence. There were ledges in the rock that made 
nice shelves, and Sam had roofed it over with some 
long boards, put from the top of the rock to the 
fence, so it was very cozy. There were rows of dif 
ferent kinds of shells and crab-backs, marvelous 
sea-eggs, and big barnacles by the dozen. Sam had 
rolled in a piece of drift-wood, that had been part 
of the knee of a ship, and who could want a better 
sofa? There was a bit of looking-glass fastened to 
the fence by tacks, and there had been some pic- 
tures pinned up that Prissy had cut out of a paper, 
but these were nearly spoiled by the rain, A 
bottle, with a big staring marigold in it, stood 
on a point of a rock that she called her mantel- 
piece, Besides these treasures, she had a china 
mug, painted red, with ‘‘ Friendship’s offering” on 
it in gilt letters. The first thing she did was to go 
down to the shore, where she was busy for some 
time washing the dolly’s clothes, which were very 
much spotted and crumpled, and full of sand and 
bits of sea-weed. The silk dress could only be 
brushed, her mother told her, and would not 
be quite clean again; but after all it was quite 
grand, 

Prissy’s ‘‘ wash” was soon hung out on a bit of a 
fish-line, stretched near the play-house, and the 
doli, who had been taking a nap during this time, 
was waked up by her new mother. The sun 
shone bravely in at the door, and ail the shells 
glistened. Prissy counted the sails out at sea, and 
noticed how near the light-house looked that day. 
“When I go out there again, you miay go, too,” said 
she to the doll—“ you won't be a bit sea-sick, dear.” 
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The water dolly looked happy as if she felt quite 
at home, Nelly Hunt came over next morning 
with a box of ** Miss Bessie’s” clothes and a paper 
of candy, and when she saw the play-house she 


liked it so much that she stayed all the rest of 
the morning, and came to see Prissy ever 
so many times that summer before she went 
away, 
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THE GIANT 


WATABORE., 


A Big Child's Story, 


By M. 


IN the year no hundred and something and one, 
there lived a mighty giant—a scientific giant, named 
Watabore. This mighty giant was noted for de- 
youring information. Not an idea nor an opinion 
could come near him, but he would swallow it in- 
stantly. Nothing was too much for him. More 
than once he took in a whole headful of conflicting 
arguments without choking. Thecountry, for miles 
around, rang with accounts of his daring and greed. 

Well, this mighty scientific giant went on in this 
way, devouring information and swallowing all sorts 
of creeds and opinions, whether they agreed with 
him or not, until at last, as might be supposed, his 
system became terribly out of order. His eyes 
couldn't see straight; his ears deceived him; his 
appetite was completely gone; and he grewso thin 
that his poor body was not an eighth of a mile 
around. What to dohe didn’t know. The things 
he had swallowed disordered him to such an ex- 
tent that everything went against him. The world 
soured on his mind. Everything was confusion. 

When at last he decided to call in a first- 
class homceopath-allopath-hydropath-electric-move- 
ment-cure physician, he found there was no such 
person to be had. He couldn’t even get a plas- 
ter-pill-lotion, though he sent to every shop in 
the county. And when he attempted to carry out 
his idea of remaining perfectly, quiet with active ex- 
ercise, he found it wouldn’t answer at all. All at 
once he remembered that either the telegraphic 
locomotive engine or the steam telegraph, he wasn’t 


M.D 

sure which, was wonderfully good for something, + 
if applied boiling cold and taken inwardly on soft 
flannel; but his friends assured him the thing 
couldn't be done, that no nurse living would undcr- 
take to apply such a remedy, so he gave it up, 
though his sufferings were fearful. His mind 
couldn’t lie easy in any position, and as I said be- 
fore, his appetite was entirely gone. Serve up 
facts, opinions, theories and creeds as daintily as 
his friends might, not one could he swallow, 

They consulted the man in the moon, 

“Let him take a lecture every other night,” said 
the man in the moon. 

it was a bitter pill; but the giant took it, Every 
other night he swallowed a lecture, but it did not 
help him. In fact, he grew worse. There wasn’t 
a point on which his mind could rest comfortably. 
Hungrier than ever, it was useless to offer him any- 
thing. Nothing would go down. 

At last, somebody thought of something. 

Show him an opinion-maker. 

They brought him one, but it was such a little thing 
that the mighty giant could make nothing out of it. 
“Tt seems to be some sort of a hop-toad,” said he; 
‘big for a hop-toad, yet smaller than those skipping 
things called horses. Fetch me a microscope.” 

They brought one. Watabore carefully stood 
the opinion-maker on his finger and commenced to 
examine it. 

“Hal” cried the giant, “‘what do I see? - Can 
it be possible? The opinion-maker is nothing but 
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aman! Grind my teeth! but he is at work 
now. The little midget is throwing them off be- 
fore my very eyes,—all sorts of opinions,—good, 
bad, and so-so. Some of them worse than so- 
s0,—positively poisonous! And here have I been, 
gulping down his wares whole, without examining 
them. Odd flupps! The world must be full of 
these creatures. Fetch me another.” 

So the giant went on, with his microscope, exam- 














From that day the giant prospered. His appe- 
tite returned; but, instead of swallowing every 
opinion he met with, he either made very cautious 
selections, choosing the good and rejecting the bad, 
or he prepared his own. He collected the best raw 
material he could find for the purpose, and took 
care to examine his stock very often, so as to 
throw out all opinions that were not worth keep- 
ing. And when he found an opinion very differ- 


THE GIANT WATABOR# MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


| ining one opinion-maker after another, until he ar- 
rived at the very sensible conclusion, that these little 
creatures might be very useful in their way, but there 
Was no reason why he should let them do all his 
thinking. Opinion-making was a business in which 
every onc had a right to take part for himself. 





ent from his own, he compared both carefully 
and held to the better one. On this diet his appe- 
tite became just what a healthy giant’s appetite 
ought to be, and—that’s all I know of the mighty 
scientific giant Watabore, who Jived in the year 
no hundred and something and one. 
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THE TEN LITTLE DWARFS. 


From the French of Emile Souvestre. 


By SopHir Dorsey. 


HE long winter evenings had set in, 
and William’s farm-house was the 
scene of frequent gatherings of friends 
and relatives. After the day’s work, 
the family were accustomed to assem- 
ble around the fireside, and neigh- 
bors joined them ; for in the solitary 
valleys of the Vosges Mountains, 
dwellings are scattered and neighbor- 
ship establishes a sort of relationship. 

it is there, around the glowing flame of pinc 
knots, that friendships are cemented; the sweet 
warmth of the fire, the joyous reunion, and the 
freedom of conversation lead to intimacies. Hearts 
freely open to hearts, and minds unite in a thou- 
sand projects, each inner life is thrown into a com- 
mon stock, the outer one being cast off for the 
occasion, as a mask thrown aside. 

Sometimes Cousin Prudence joined the evening 
party, in spite of the distance he had to come, and. 
then it was a real holiday at the farm; for this 
cousin is the cleverest “story teller” in the moun- 
tains; he not only knows all those the fathers have 
related, but also those told in books. He knows 
when all the old houses were built, and the histories 
of all the old families. He has learned the names 
of the moss-covered stones, which rise upon the 
hills like columns, or like altars; he is, in short, a 
living tradition of the country and its lore. And 
more than that, he is the Wise Man. He has 
learned to read hearts, and he rarely fails to discover 
the cause of any ill that may afflict them; others 
may know remedies for the infirmities of the body, 
but the old peasant treats infirmitics of the soul, so 
the popular voice has bestowed on him the respected 
name of ‘*Goodman Prudence.” 

It is the first time within the new year that he has 
appeared at the farn. gatherings, and every onc, 
at the sight of him, shouts for joy; they give him 
the very best place by the fireside, they form a 
circle around him, and William, the farmer, lights 
his pipe and seats himself right in front of him. 
The Goodman Prudence is then, first by one and 
then by another, informed of every piece of news 
about everything and everybody in the neighbor- 
hood; he wishes to know how the crops turned 
out, if the last colt is thriving, how the poultry yard 
is flourishing ; but all his inquiries, when addressed 
to the farmer’s wife, formerly so cheerful, are an- 





swered slowly and in an uninterested manner, as if 
her thoughts were elsewhere ; for the pretty Martha 
thinks often of the village where she grew up, re. 
grets the dances under the Elms, the long walks in 
the fields with her young companions, when they 
Taughed and plucked flowers from the hedges, the 
long chats in the square and at the fountain. Soit 
often happens that Martha sits with her arms list. 
lessly hanging by her side, her pretty head droop. 
ing, and her mind occupied with the past. Thi: 
very evening, whilst the other women worked, 
she sat before her spinning-whecl, which did no 
turn, her distaff, filled with flax, hanging idly w 
her girdle, her fingers playing abstractedly with the 
thread lying over her knees. % 

The Goodman Prudence had observed all this 
from the corner of his eye, without saying anything, 
for he knew that good council is like bitter medi- 
cine to children, and that the manner and the time 
for administering it must be well chosen to make it 
acceptable. 

In the meantime the family and neighbors su- 
rounded him, and cried out, ‘‘ Goodman Prudence, 
a story, a story ;” the old peasant smiled and cas 
a glance toward Martha, still sitting listless. 

“That is to say,” said he, “ that one must pay 
for his welcome—well you shall have your way, my 
good folks, The last time I told you of the olden 
times, when the Pagan armics ravaged our moun- 
tains ; that was a story for the men; xow I shall 
speak, if it please you, to the women and children: 
every one must have his day. We told then, of 
Cesar, now I will tell of Mother Water Green.” 

Everybody burst into a great laugh at this, and 
all quickly settled themselves to hear. William, 
the farmer, re-lighted his pipe, and the Goodman 
Prudence commenced : 

This story, my dears, is not a nursery tale; 
you can read it in the Almanac, with other int| 
tales, for it happened to our grandmother Char 
lotte, whom William knew, and who was a wonder 
fully reliable woman. Grandmother Charlotte was 
also fair in her time, though you would hardly 
credit it, when looking at her gray locks and her 
hooked nose always trying to meet her chin! 
but those of her own age said there was no beter] 
looking, or gayer girl anywhere than she, whet 
she was young, Unfortunately, Charlotte was left 
alone with her father, in charge of a large farm.’ 
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much more productive of debts than of income, 
and work so constantly succeeded work, that the 
poor girl, who was not made for so much care, 
often fell into despair and took to doing nothing, 
since she could not find the way to do everything. 

One day, whilst sitting before the door, her hands 
under her apron, like a lady with frost-bitten fin- 
gers, she commenced to say, in a low tone: “God 
forgive, but the task which has been laid upon me 
is not such as a Christian can bear, and it is a great 
pity that I am tormented at my age with so many 
cares; why, if I was more industrious than the 
sun, quicker than water, and stronger than fire, I 
could not do all the work of this family. Ah! why 
is not good fairy Water Green still in the world? 
‘or, why wasn’t she invited to my christening, and 
asked to stand godmother? If she could hear me, 
and would help me, perhaps we should get relief 
from our troubles,—I from my care, and iny father 
from his debts,” 

“Be satisfied, then, here I am,” interrupted a 
yoice, and Charlotte saw before her Mother Water 
Green supporting herself on her staff of holly. 

At first, the young girl was frightened, for the 
fairy was dressed very differently from the costume 
of the country; she was clad entircly in a frog skin, 
the head of which served as a hood, and she herself 
was so ugly, old, and wrinkled, that if she had been 
worth a million, no one would have been bold 
enough to marry her. Nevertheless, Charlotte 
recovered herself quickly enough to ask of the fairy, 
with a voice rather tremulous but very polite, what 
she could do to serve her. 

“It is I who have come to serve you,” replied the 
old woman. ‘I have heard your complaints, and 
have brought something to relieve you.” 

“Are you really in earnest, good Mother?” cried 
Charlotte, who quickly, in her joy, fost her fear of 
her visitor. ‘Do you come to give me a picce of 
your rod, by which 1 can make my work easy?” 

“Better than that,” replied Mother Water Green. 
“T bring you fea “ittle workuien, who will do all 
that you order.” 

“Where are they?” cried the young girl. 

“T will show them to you.” The old woman 
opened her cloak, and out popped ten little dwarfs 
of different heights. 

The two first were very short, but quite stout. 
“These,” said she, ‘are the strongest; they will 
help you in every work, and they make up in 
strength what they want in dexterity; those that 
you see follow them, are taller and more adroit, 
they know how to milk, to handle the distaff, and 
to take hold of all housework; their brothers, whose 
tall figures you see, are remarkably clever in the 
use of the needle, and that is the reason I have 
clapped little thimbles of brass upon their heads in- 


stead of caps; here are two others, who are not so 
smart, and who wear a ring for a girdle, they can- 
not do much more than aid in the general house- 
work, as also these last little ones, and they are to 
be estimated by their widnguess to do what they 
¢an—all ten of them appear to you, 1 warrant, very 
insignificant fellows, and not worth much, but you 
shall sce them at work, and then you can judge.” 

At these words thé old woman made a sign, and 
the ten dwarfs sprang forward. Charlotte saw them 
execute successively the rudest and the most delicate 
work, lend themselves to everything, prepare every- 
thing, and accomplish everything. Amazed, she 
uttered a cry of delight, and stretching her arms 
toward the fairy, ‘Ah! Mother Water Green,” she 
cried, “lend me these ten brave workers, and I will 
ask nothing more.” 

“T will do more than that,” replied the fairy, 
“T will give them to you, only as you cannot carry 
them about with you without being accused of witch- 
craft, I will order each of them to make himself very 
little and to hide in your ten fingers.” One word, 
and this was done. 

“You now know what a treasure you possess,” 
continued Mother Water Green, “and all depends 
upon the use you make of it. If you do not know 
how to control your little servants, if you allow them 
to grow clumsy by idleness, you will gain nothing 
from my gift, but if you direct them properly, and 
for fear that they should pass their time in napping, 
never allow your fingers any repose, you will find 
the work, which now so frightens you, done as if by 
magic.” 

The fairy spoke truly, and our Grandmother, 
who followed her advice, not only cleared, at last, 
the farm from all its difficulties, but made money 
enough, after marrying happily, to raise cight 
children comfortably and respectably. Since that 
time it has become a tradition amongst: us, that all 
the women in the family have inherited Mother 
‘Water Green’s workers, for whenever they stir them- 
selves these little laborers go to work, and we great- 
ly profit thereby, and it is a common saying with 
us, that in the movement of the housewife’s ten 
fingers lies all the prosperity, all the joy, and all 
the happiness of the family. 

In speaking these last words the Goodman Pru- 
dence turned towards Martha—the young wife 
blushed, lowered her eyes and picked up her distaff. 

Farmer William and his cousin exchanged a 
glance —all the family silently reflected upon the 
story, each one seeking to penetrate its full mean- 
ing, and apply the lesson to him, or her, self. But 
the farmer's pretty wife had already understood to 
whom it was addressed, for her face had become 
gay, the spinning-wheel turned rapidly, and the flax 
soon disappeared from the distaff. 
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BABY’S THOUGHTS. 


“WHAT is the little one thinking about?” It is 
very easy to guess. The picture book has dropped 
from her hands; mamma—who so often has read its 
fairy tales to her—has left the room, and while 


Prince will yet find Cinderella? Does n’t she 
know that sister Anne will see “somebody coming” 
to rescue poor Mrs, Blue Beard just at the right 
moment, and does n’t she know that Jack-the. 





baby waits for somebody to come and dress her, 
wonderful fancies are flitting through her little 
head. : 

She sees Cinderella rushing home from the ball, 
leaving her beautiful glass slipper behind her; she 
sees Blue Beard lift his cruel scimitar over his 
poor, inquisitive little wife; she sees Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer marching away to deeds of deadly 
daring. : 

“But,” you say, “ these are not pleasant things 
to think about; it would be well for mamma to 
come back.” 

Ah! that is the best part of it. Baby never was 
happier. Does n’t she know very well that the 


Giant-Killer will rescue whole castlesful of dis- 
tressed damsels? 

And are not the fairies whispering pretty things 
in her car; and is n’t Puss-in-boots standing, cap 
in hand, to wish her a merry Christmas? 

What wonder mamma finds Baby as bright asa 
rose when she comes in! 

We must tell you that this lovely picture of Baby 
was drawn for St. NICHOLAS, by a young girl now 
studying art in Italy. Her sketch has come a jong 
way,-to be sure—from Capri to New York—but 
what are a few thousand miles compared to the won- 
derful, wonderful distances reached by Baby's 
thoughts ! 
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THE KINDERGARTEN CROW. 


By CHARLES BARNARD, 


NoBopy knew ‘how it happened. Every morn- 
ing the floor of the school-house entry was wet, as 
if some one had been carrying water in a very 
leaky dipper. Nobody did it. .Not one of the 
scholars could teli anything about it. There it 
was every morning. A wet place on the floor. 

Then something else happened. The tin dipper 
that hung by the water pitcher was found in the 
stove nearly melted away. At any rate, no one 
could ever drink a drop out of it again. 

Who did that? The teacher asked every one 
and nobody could tell anything about it, and really 
it was all very strange indeed. 

It was a Kindergarten School. A Kindergarten 
School is the best place in the world. They 
have games there, and they tell stories about 
birds and trees and animals of every kind. Now, 
the teicher in this school could tel! “the very 
primest kind of stories,” and on the day the drink- 


the scholars into the school-room and said that she 
had something to tell them. Of course, it must be 
astory. Every one sat still and prepared to hear 
something very wonderful. 

And so it was—very wonderful indeed. The 
teacher said she had a crow in the house! A crow! 
Areal, live crow? Yes, a regular crow. What is 
acrow? A bird. What color is he? Black, with 
black eyes and a great beak. Did you ever see a 
crow? Yes, in the woods, but never in the house. 

Sometimes they tame crows, but they are not 
pleasant pets. Why not? Because they love to 
pick up things, bits of thread, or a thimble, or 
even a spoon, and anything else they can find, 
How very queer! What ever can a crow do with 
aspoon ora thimble? No, a crow does not really 
want the things he finds, but he always picks 
them up and carries them away, and he hides them 
in the top of a tree, or in some dark corner, where 


ing dipper was found in the stove, she called all no one can find them; and as he cannot tell any- 
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one where they are, the things are lost. Crows 
always are likely to be at such mischief; and, in 
fact, they make very unpleasant companions, 

“¢ But what do they do so for? Nobody knows. 
It must be only for mischief and to make trouble. 
Now, this crow I have is full of mischief, and I 
don't know what I shall do with him. To-day he 
stole the dipper and hid it in the stove.” 

*Ho! ho! It isn’t a real, truly real, crow! 
Say, teacher, now, it isn’t a real crow? Is it?” 

«Well, I don’t know,” resumed the teacher. 
“Tt acts like a crow. Every day it spills water 
in the entry-way. Nobody but a crow would do 


that. Crows like to make trouble, and I think 
there really must be a black crow in the school- 
house. I have not found him yet, but I expect 
every morning to see him hopping up the stairs, 
or to find him perched on the top of the door, and 
winking his black eyes at the scholars.” 

“Say, teacher. I guess I saw him.” 

“You! Johnny! Did you see him?” 

Johnny felt pretty badly, but he said he did n't 
mean to do any harm, and he would n’t do it again 
—no, never. And he did n't. 

So they never found the crow in the Kinder. 
garten after all. 
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pg. 373 
Cuaracters: 
‘Mr. Youxcs,@ New York Merchant. 
Mrs. Younes. 
Ceara? rhe pittle daughters of Mr. and Mrs, Youngs. 
Eeea, 
ANnte, 
Sue, Cousins of Clara and Ella. 
i 


ARLES, 
Kirry, a dittle Match Girl. 

Mrs, Hitt, a wealthy lady. 

Bripcer, a servant, 

Guests, children from four to twelve. 





(The scene is in New York, at Mr. Youngs’ residence. ) 


Scene L—ad Hall. 
[ The door-bell rings. Enter BRiDGET, R.] 


Bridget {crossty), Shure an’ the bell does nothing 
but ring. I've been to the doore twinty times this 
blissid ‘mornin’. 

[Bripcet exits £. as CLARA and ELLA enter B., 
smiling. 


Clara. It must be mamma, 

Ella, Bridget has gone to let mamma in. 

Clara, Yes. | Clapping her hands, joxfully.| Oh, 
Ella! only to think that to-morrow ’Il be my birthday. 

Ella [jumping up and down}, Oh! oh! itll be 
splendid to have a birthday party? 

Clara [looking L.], Where's mamma? 

Bridget, Shore, an’ it’s not your mother at all, at all. 
It's a wee bit of a thing with matches. 

Ella, Oh! let’s buy some. Do, Bridget ! 

Bridget. Indade, an’ I would thin, to plaze you, but 
we ’ve plinty in the house; and not a ha’p’orth of change 
have I, at all, at all. 

Clara. Oh! Lhave some money. Do calther back, 

Bridget (heartily), I willthat.” (Zit Bripcer, Z. 

Ella, 1 wish they would n’t be poor, little match- 
girls; I’m so sorry for them. 

Clara. So am 1. 

[Ae-enter Bripcet Z., followed by Kitty, very 
poorly dressed, und carrving a small basket 
with boxes of matches in it.] 
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Kit Utimidly}. Matches —— 

Clara (taking Kit's hand]. Yes, 
you shail have a howl of soup fir: 

Kit (smiling). Oh} Tike si 

Elle (to Kit}, What’s your name? 

Kit. Kit. 

Ella, What else? 

Kit. Just Kit and Kitty,—that’s all. 
different ways. 

£ta, Isn't that funny? Just Kit and Kitry! 

Bridget, And your father and mother ’s driven ye out 
in the bitter cowll? Bad luck to the likes of em! 

Kit, No! My father and mother ave dead. Once, 
my mother was good to Granny Mulligan, and so she 
took me when mother died. 

Bridget. Och! an’ Granny Mulligan aint good to ye, 
1m thinkin’, 

it. Oh, yes! She went out scrubbing and sent me 
to school; hut now she is down with the rheumatism. 
That’s why I sell matches. 

Ella, Come, get your soup, little girl. 

[Zxit all, R., ELLA leading Kit. 


I'll buy some. Bat 








Pp. 


Folks calls me 


ScENE IL.—A Sitting-room. 


[ Mrs. Younas és standing beside a table, on which there 
is a number of packages.) 


Mrs. Youngs. A\\i my birthday shopping done at 
last! But where can the children’ be? 
[éuter ELLA and Ciara, &. 
Ella Uhissing Avs. Youngs]. O, mamma! Home at 
last? 


Airs. Youngs. Yes, darling, 

Ella, Lam so glad you ’ve come. 
ing soup down stairs. 

Mrs. Youngs Leverprised A litle girl! Your 
cousins have n’t come 

Clara. No, mamma; it is a poor little match- 
And I owe her ten cents 

Fla, For matches; and we came up stairs for the 
money. 

Clara, 1 don’t know whether T have just the right 
change. [Ciara counts the money.] ‘Two cents ant 
five cents, that is seven; eight,~nine —. I want one 
cent more. 

Llla, \ have one. 


A little girl is eat- 








‘There! 
TELA gives CLARA @ cend, 

Clara. That makes it right. Now I°ll pay her, 
And, mamma, may n’t [ask her here to-morrow ? 

Ella, ‘Yo keep Clara’s birthday ¢ 

‘rs. Youngs. Yes, if you wish; and give her a 
little present.. 

Ella, Oh! oh! I'll give her something real nice. 

Clara. Let us tell her we'll give her anything she 
wane 


. Youngs. T'M go down with you to see the little 
match-girl. 


(Axit all, ZL, 





Scene Ill.—A Parlor. 


(Mrs, Younas és at the R., talking with Mr. Youncs, 
Mrs. Hite és playing @ fale on the piano, and a 
number of children, including CLARA, ELLA, ANNIE, 
Sue and Cuarwes, are dancing, When the dance 
és over, BRIDGET enters with saucers of ice-cream 
enatyay, The children gather around her, and she 
hands the refreshments around to the little girls.) 


Several children, Ice-cream ! 

Charles. Oh! Give us some, Bridget. 

Bridget. The ladies must be sarved first, Master 
Chartes. ‘ 


Charles laughing}. 1 don't object. 

Bridget {to Mrs, Youngs]. Shure, mum, the match- 
girl is waitin’ below, w 

Als. Youngs (to Mrs. Hilt}, It is the little girl I told 
you about, 

Airs, (fill, I should like to see her. 

Alrs, Youngs, Bridget, bring her up stairs. 

Bridget. Yes, mum, But with her company, too? 

Afr. Youngs. Her company! What company? 

Ella. O, papa! Lknow,—her old granny ! 

LAU the chikiren laugh, except CLara and ELias. 


Clara, Don’t laugh. It is the poor old lady. 
slnnie. What old lady? 
_ Bridget, It’s not the owld lady at all, at all; it’s 
bit of acat, it is. 
Everybody [surprised }. A kitten! 
[AL the children laugh. 


Bridget [laughing]. Yes; and she has a bottle with 
her as well. Shure, an’ that’s all the company I 
meant. 

Charles, Send her along with her pussy. 

Ars. Youngs (to all the children], But you must 
promise not to laugh, 

ld! the children, Oh, yes} (4xi¢ Baiwcer. 

Wrs. Hill [to the children], Be sure and not laugh; 
you would hurt her feelings. 


( Phe chihtren eat their ice-cream, and Mrs. Hite 
plays some trills or a tune on’ the piano. Re- 
enter Bupoet, followed dy Kit with a kitten 
and a small bottle in her arms, She is dressed 
as before, She comes forward timidly, Every- 
one gathers around ker.J 


Ars, Youngs [to Kit, playfully]. Did you get the 
kitten for your last Christmas present, and bring it now 
to show it to us? 

it, No, ma’am. I did n’t get no Christmas ever. 
dr, Youngs, To sell it, then ? 

Kit, No, sir, 

Airs, Hill, What then? [Kir hangs her head. 

Eula. You'll tell me, won't you? © 

Kit [timidly}. Yes. You said I might have what 1 

leased, and [thought may be you ’d give it some milk. 
Wiping away tears.) Vhad only enough money for 
bread, and it don’t like bread and water, 

Alrs. Hilt, How much she thinks of her kitten! 

Aly, Youngs, And what is the bottle for? 

Kit [Gmidly]. 1 wanted some liniment for Granny 
Mulligan, to make her well. 

Clara, What else do you want? 

Kit, That’s all. 

Charles. Best look out for number one. 
you want for yourself? 

Kit, 1d rather have the liniment for granny, and 
milk for my kitten. [had a bow! of soup yesterday, 
ioe But you shall have ice-cream, anyway. Sha’n’t 
she 

Everylody. Ves, yes, indeed. 

Ufrs. Hill (lo Airs. Youngs}. You know, Thave been 
thinking of adopting a little girl, and _this grateful litle 
‘hing pleases me. I should like to take her. [70 -Kit.] 
Little girl, I have no child in my great, big home. 
Would yeu like to come and five with me, and be my 
little gir 
Kit. And will you take kitty and granny, too? 

Mrs. Hill. Yes, VU adopt your kitten, too. 1 can- 
not exactly promise to adopt Granny Mulligan ; but she 
shall never want, for your sake, my sweet little girl. 


[She hisses Kit. All the children clap their 
hands, 
Tue Curraw Fats. 









What do 
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THE RIDDLE BOX. 


PICTURE QUOTATION. 





In what portion of Shakspere's “* King Lear’ do you find the passage 
‘whieh this picture illustrates? 


RYTHMIC ENIGMA. 


I AVE but six letters—I’m little, you see, 
Yet millions of children have wondered at me. 
My 2, 6, 5, 1 you possess and yet seek. 
My 6, 4, 1 makes ‘the strongest man weak. 
My 5, 3, 2, 1 is both pronoun and noun. 
And my 5, 1, 2 once builded a town. 
To my 3, 5, 6, 4, 1 men sometimes have prayed. 
And my 4, 6, 5, | through most forests has strayed. 
My _6, 3, 5 is to mystify you, 
And devout men oft utter my 6, 5,1 2. 
FHS 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


1N what word of five letters, meaning a decoy, can be 
found, by transposition, the following: A narrative; a 
beverage; a preposition; a narrow strip of board; 
a kind of dark stone; a conjunction; a verb; a 
meadow ; the smallest; a point of the compass; some- 
thing recent ; the hindmost, and a conjunction. 
G. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGIIA. 


My first is in rope, but not in string. 

My second is in leap, but not in spring. 

My third is in state, but not in place. 

My fourth is in cassia, but not in mace. 

My fifth is in hack, but not in cut. 

My sixth is in hamlet, but not in hut. 

My seventh is in [amp, but not in light. 

My eighth is in quarrel, but not in fight, 

My ninth fs in you, but not in him. 

My tenth is in Lot, but not in Sim, 

My eleventh is in hood, but not in hat. 

My twelfth is in dog, but not in cat. 

My thirteenth is in rainy, but not in rain. 

My whole is a bay on the coast of Mainc, 
WM. H, GRAFFAM, 





RIDDLE, 


First obtain a certain article—which I leave you to- 
guess—and join it to a small part of a pea (be it winter 
or summer), then divide a rose in equal parts, and plac- 
ing then before you, take the part nearest your left 

and, 

1 will assist you to what comes next; and though I do- 
not “ give you an inch,” as the proverb says, you * will 
surely take an ell.” Next you must receive a letter of 
friendship, and then double the numeral used in the 
middle Latin for eleven, and add fifty, as the Romans. 
did, and the result will be what you are. cc. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Wuote, I am a word of five letters, meaning to 
arouse; beheaded, Iam sharp; again beheaded, T am 
adroitness ; syncopated, I am a preposition; curtailed, 
my first restored and read backward, I am a conjune- 
tion; my second and fourth restored, I am a dis- 
tinguished performer; again beheaded, J am a resinous. 
substance; curtailed and reversed, I am a preposition. 
‘What is my name? W. HG, 


LITERARY ELTIPSES. 


(Fill the blanks with the names of English authors.) 


1. A—— upon the — shore had heen, 
T looked again, and it no —— was seen. 





2. A ——~ who of riches had great store, 
Was fain to keep a — upon his door. 


3. A—~ trod the desert — and —, 
And slow, but sure, of ——~ made good his way. 
JP. Be 
CHARADE. 


MY first, the dark Sefiora 
Wields with uncommon grace, 

And blushing, hides behind ine, 
The beauty of her ‘face. 


My second is a school-boy, 

he first in every game; 

And yet,—you ’Il scarce helieve me,— 
‘T is nothing but a name. 


My whole is but a fancy, 
A vision or a dream, 
And very seldom—if at alt— 


Has my whole form been seen, 
weno 
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A QUEER AQUARIUM. 





APOCOPES. 


1. APOcopaTE a table of 
contents and obtain a pre- 
position. 

2, Apocopate pusillanim- 
ous and obtain to depress 
by frightening. 

3. Apocopate a clownish 
fellow and optain a kind of 
sea-fish, 

4. Apocopaté a restrained 
laugh and obtain a small 
horse, 

§. Apacopate extravagant 
and obtain to dissipate. 

6. Apocopate to fortify 
with stakes and obtain to 
furnish or store, 

» Apocopate a small 
shield and obtain a sailor, 


WM, H, GRAFFAM. 


























Hee are some puzzle-fish. ‘They are as strange as the “Curious Fish” in our March number, but 
those were real, and the appearance of cach of these only indicates its name. Who can tell us what they are? 


ENIGMA. 


T aM a compound-word of fourteen letters. My 8, 6, 
13, 7 makes you comfortable in winter, and 2, 4, 12 is a 
very useful article in summer; but you will want my 4, 
3, 10, 6, 13 during the whole year. My to, 13, 9 you 
use every day, but, if used too much at one time, my 10, 
4.5, 12 will name the result. My 14, 5, 10, 1, 12 is 
something that zou dread, and my 4, 10, 11, 7 somethin, 
that you like. My 14, 5, 7, is the name ofa oatsiarch 
who lived at the time of the flood, and my 9, 10, 13, 3 
that of a Roman god. My 13, 7, 12, 8 you will find in 
the sea, and my 13, 2; 9, 7 is sometimes seen on the 
ground. My whole is a name which includes many 
boys and girls, and of which my 1, 2, 4, 7 are good rep- 
resentatives, WRG 


NUMERICAL EXERCISE. 


THE numbers used are digits. My first and fifth 
equal my second, My first and third equal my fourth, 
My second exceeds my first by my fifth, My third 
doubles my fifth, My first and third equal my fourth, 
My fourth ‘exceeds my third by my first. My first and 


second equal my third. My first is half of my fifth. My 
third and fourth are to my first, second and fifth as 
15% 10. : ISABEL. 


HIDDEN SQUARE. 


Wits one vowel and three consonants form a word- 
square which, read forward or backward, upward or 
downward, will be the same. ALN. Qe 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


Riwote.—Vale, veil. 
Lergeany Fusinses 1. Young Gay, Hood, Lanb, Feld, Gray 
Fox, Hunt, Horne, Lingard, fordsworth, Steele. II. Marvell, 
Hilarius, Akenside, Manley, Hyde, Pope. 
‘Worp-Square.— 
Mantac 


row 
neeo 
ware 
wane 
ene 


OP nem 


OREAN 
Sealed Enicnta.—“ A blithe heart makes a blooming visage.’ 


Resus No. : 
* Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky.” 
~Axacrammatic ELLipses.— 
1. In ata door—-Adoration. 
2, Tares—Tears. 
3. Skate—Takes. 
4. Artisan—In & star. 
5. Amuses—Assume, 
& Slip—Lips. 





Messures—Sure seam. 
Cannonade—No dean can. 





‘Crarave.—Corni 





Dowste Acrostic,—Atlas, Arion. 

- A—béer~A 5 
Toeuce—R 
L—upere-1 
A—poll—O 
S—atur—N 

Entcma.—Zoroaster. 

Cross-Worp.—Acerbatc. 

Gur Curistsias Dixwer.—First course: Bass and perch. Second: 
Roast pig, spare nib, turkey, fillet. Celery (one-sixth of a carrot—c, 
one-fourth of a bean—E, wo-sevenths of ‘a lettuce—Le, one-third of a 
chenry—rv). Dessert, ‘* Goose-bury,” dates and grapes. 

BurieD Ports. - x. Holmes. 2 Pope. 3. Cowper. 4. Spenser. 
5 Southey. 6. Otway. 7, Crabbe. 

Resus No. 2.—* Don’t talk when you ’ve nothing to say.” 

Picrortat. Woro Puzzte (Prerix “Cox” ontent, confirm, 
concur, consign, concave, concoct, conceal, conspire, concord, con 
ign, consent, condescending. . 

NSWERS TO RIDDLES _1N Fearvary Nuuper have been received 
from Clara L, Anthony, Joseph Bird, George P. Wheton, ‘Thos. W. 
McGaw, Minnie Thomas, F. W. Randolph, J. B. C., William’ and 
Sophie Winslow, Stonewall Mayes, Leila Crandon, ik S. Palfrey, 





Fran 
Alice § Morrison, Chambers Baird, Clarence Campbell, J. W. P., 
James Hardy Roper, Evelina Hull, John Sherman, Robert Ward, 
¥. Stella Archer, and Clarence M. Crine. s 

"Answers To Ripptes IN March Numoer.—‘ Busy Bee,” Alice 
G. Colby, Florence Chandler, Edgar Levy, and John ©. Howard, 
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A 


LETTER FROM HOLSTEIN. 


A Wonderful Story of a Stork, 


By Mrs. CHaRLes S. Joy. 


My dear little American friends: As you are 
studying your geography in school, and are doubt- 
less familiar with the shape of a very important 
country on this side of the ocean, called Germany, 
you may remember a point of land which projects 
beyond its northern boundary, and is separated 
from the former kingdom of Hanover by the river 
Elbe, while its western and eastern coast are en- 
closed by the North and Baltic Seas, The king- 
dom of Denmark forms the principal portion of it 
in the north, while in the southern half are the 
provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, which, for- 
merly independent Duchies, were still owing military 
allegiance to Denmark. In 1864 these provinces 
revolted, and Austria and Prussia stepping in, by 
their stronger military force detached them from 
Denmark, Then followed in 1866 the six weeks? 
Austrian war, when the Prussian arms gained a 
victory at every step, and in consequence of which, 
at the peace of Prague, the province of Holstein 
was ceded to Prussia, It isa most fruitful province, 
abounding in lakes and small rivers; but its chief 
glory is the beautiful beech forests, which crown 
the heights in all directions, and in which large 
herds of deer find protection and shelter. 

Last summer I spent two charming months as a 
guest at one of the beautiful country residences of 
Holstein; and in seeing and enjoying so much 
that was novel and interesting to me, I was often 
reminded of my many friends among the dear boys 
and girls of far America. Here were two beautiful 
little girls, Olga and Claire, brought up witha care 
worthy of young princesses. Yet their charming 
mother knew how to respect child nature, its wants 
and pleasures; and so the little girls were allowed 
to have all sorts of animal pets, of whom they had 


the whole charge. There were, in the children’s 
care, tame deer, hares, rabbits, swans, peacocks, not 
to speak of many varieties of chickens and ducks, A 
goat, its mother having died at its birth, was care- 
fully tended; and two young hares, whom the gar- 
dener found one day forsaken by their mother in a 
most pitiable plight among his cabbage-héads in 
the garden, were tenderly received by them, and 
fed regularly with milk. When little Olga and 
Claire pursued, their favorite game of croquet on 
the lawn before the house, many of these pets 
would gather around as if to admire their fine play- 
ing. In the large greenhouse were always some 
refugees in the forms of little birds, who had either 
fallen out of their nest, or been injured in sucha 
way that they needed looking after. 

But what interested me most, was a stork, so 
tame that he allowed the children to take him in 
their arms and carry him about like a baby, It 
was a most comical sight to watch little Claire, the 
younger of the two, carry the long-legged creature 
into the stable, holding its head, with the long red 
beak, tenderly against her own delicate face. 
“ Watche” was the name given to the stork by the 
children, and to which he answered with the 
promptness of adog. He had many a treat pre- 
pared for him; for Olga and Claire were often en- 
gaged’ in finding frogs, as well as grasshoppers, 
and other insects, for their greedy pet. 

I suppose that most of my little American friends 
have never seen a stork, and as all German chil- 
dren watch his doings with eager interest, 1 want 
to tell the little ones at home something about him. 
The bird is nearly four feet long, has white feath- 
ers, a red bill, and very long, thin scarlet legs, 
upon which he struts over the meadows in northern 
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Germany with quaint dignity. These birds spend 
the cold months of the year in Africa, particularly in 
Egypt, where the plains are often white with them. 
‘They travel South in hundreds, and have been 
known to kill the weaker ones among them, so as 
not to have their flight impeded. Here in the 
North they build their nests of branches and straw, 
and generally upon the thatched roofs of our farm- 
houses. They always return to the same nest, re- 
pairing it year after year, the male preceding the 
female, standing upright in it, to await the arrival 
of his mate. When one family of storks dies out, an- 
other takes possession of the nest, which sometimes 
is known to be a hundred years old. So attached 
are they to these nests, and their helpless young, 
that even fire does not drive them away from it; 
yet with true generosity they allow sparrows and 
swallows to build on the outside, never disturbing 
their weaker brethren. They feed themselves on 
frogs, lizards, small snakes, moles, field mice, bugs, 
and worms, and in their habits they are so neat, 
that all their leisure time is spent in cleaning them- 
selves, 

My interest in Olga and Claire's stork, ‘* Watche,” 
was much increased when one day my hostess told 
me its story, assuring me that it was literally true. 
Trelate it now to my young friends at home, as an 
example how kindness even to a dumb animal will 
bring its reward. The parents of ‘Watche” had 
their nest on one of the gable ends of an immense 
farm-building, where they lived contentedly year 
after year, brooding their young. When the cold, 
windy days of autumn came, they, like other birds 
of passage, took their flight to the sunny South, 
but with the return of spring, when the rivers began 
to thaw, and forests and meadows were clad in their 
beautiful vesture of green, the storks returned to 
their nests—a good omen to the neighborhood, as 
the farmers say. 

‘Two years ago this summer, one of their chil- 
dren, a young fledgling, fell out of the nest, and 
as it was almost impossible to reach the high gable 
upon which it was situated, my kind hostess took 
it upon herself to care for the helpless creature. 
In their walks and drives, mother and children 
never forgot their pet, collecting worms and insects 
for his maintenance; and even the sterner papa, 
who was very much given to the pleasures of the 
chase, would fill his hunting-pouch with frogs and 
other stork-treasures that would come across his 
way. Under such thoughtful care our young stork 
flourished ; and with dread the children began to 
think of the autumn, when he, following the in- 
stinct of his nature, would seek a warmer climate. 

‘The mother appreciated the anxiety of her chil- 
dren, and comforted them by saying that she would 
do all in her power to secure the return of the stork 


in‘the spring. To that end she wrote in French, 
on a piece of strong paper, the history of the stork, 
how her dear children had cared for him, how they 
would watch for him with the return of spring, and 
that she begged most tenderly that no one in the 
far South might prevent his return. This paper 
was securely fastened to a scarlet tape, and tied 
around the stork’s neck, where it was plainly to be 
seen upon the white feathers. One clear autumn 
day the stork went, causing tears and deep regrets 
to the little ones. 

Soon after, they themselves went to their beauti- 
ful city home in Hamburg; but all through the 
Jong, dreary winter days their thoughts followed 
their truant bird, and many a little city friend had 
to hear of him in that cheerful nursery; for dolls 
and many other toys did not seem to fill the place 
of those living pets left at their country home. 
Days came and went, Christmas was spent, and 
Easter approaching, when the family made their 
preparations to break up again, and go into the 
country. How the little hearts rejoiced, and how 
Olga and Claire anticipated with eager interest 
all the coming pleasure! And when finally the 
start had been taken, and they had even reached 
the last railway station, from which their father's 
horses must take them the rest of the way, their 
excitement knew no bounds, and every tree and 
shrub by the wayside was hailed as a dear, fam- 
iliar friend. At their home everything was ready 
for their reception, but they must first go about 
their grounds to find their different pets, and 
to assure themselves that they had not suffered 
during the long, dreary Winter months. 

Their friend, the stork, was still wanting; but as 
one after the other of the summer birds returned, 
the children watched for him, and had the great 
happiness to find him one bright morning standing 
on the lawn, where he must have arrived the night 
before. Shouts of joy went through the place, and 
soon the whole houschold was assembled to give 
“ Watche” a greeting of welcome. But great was 
their astonishment when they found fastened around 
his neck what they supposed to be the same piece 
of paper which their thoughtful mother had attached 
there last autumn. He recognized the children, 
followed their call, and allowed little Olga to un- 
fasten the paper, with which she flew to her mam- 
ma. It proved to be in French, an answer to the 
letter which ‘‘ Watche” had carried away with 
him, and was written by a French gentleman, who 
filled the post of consul at one of the slave States 
in Africa, He said he had received my friend’s 
letter, which, as he added, had touched him deeply, 
and suggested to him that hearts which were filled 
with such tenderness for dumb animals, would be 
more than willing to aid the suffering of their own 
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kind, particularly those in bondage. He then re- 
lated the story of a bright little negro boy, whom 
he wished to have educated and converted to Chris- 
tianity; and as he himself was wanting in means, 
he begged for aid from my friends. He gave his 
full name and address, and proposed at the same 
time that my hostess might give the heathen child 
a Christian name, if she were otherwise inclined to 


follow his suggestion, Need I say that al! was 
done as the kind Frenchman proposed; one hun- 
dred thalers were at once forwarded for the child’s 
maintenance and education, and a similar sum is 
to be sent every year. The little girls themselves 
selected the name of Christian for the African boy, 
in token of the great blessings which he was to 
receive, 
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HAYDN’S 


CHILDREN'S SYMPHONY. 


By JAMES JupSON LORD. 


Do you know, dear young friends, that Haydn, 
the great musical composer, wrote a symphony 
for the special delight and exercise of children, 
-—a real symphony, 
wilder and sweeter 
than the chorus of a 
thousand birds? The 
children required to 
perform it need not 
be trained little mu- 
sicians. They must 
only be attentive, and 
possessed of a quick, 
true ear for music, and able to keep the dim- 
ples quict while the very funny, yet beautiful, -per- 
formance is going on. Now, you shall have full 
directions for getting up the symphony, just as it 
was performed lately at the Bettie Stuart Institute, 





TWo FORMS OF CUCKOO. 





‘THE WHISTLE. 


in Illinois, where a number of girls and boys (with 
four good musicians modestly playing behind the 
young orchestra) gave it to an admiring audience 
with fine effect. The music can be obtained at 
almost any first-class music publisher's, and the toy 
instruments at any importing toy-house. 





THE TRUMPET. 


To perform the Children’s Symphony success- 
fully, an experienced musical director is required, 
and four instrumental performers, with first and 
second violins, violoncello, and bass-viol. Then 
eight children, with toy-instruments, viz.: The 
cuckoo,—with two tones, G 
and E. (The violins and bass- 
viol must be tuned by this in- 
strument.) ‘The whistle is a 
large clarionet-shaped toy, 
which must be in G. The 
trumpet, a large metallic toy, 
must also be in G. The part 
for the drum (a full-grown 
toy) is identical with the trumpet. For the quail 
{if a proper quail-pipe cannot be obtained), a 





THE DRUM. 


second whistle can be used, which must be in F. 
The night-owl,—a mug-shaped instrument, with 
an orifice in its side, through which.a whistle is in- 
serted,-—when used, is 
partly filled with water, 
to give the tremulous 
owl-hoot sound. The 
common rotary rattle 
and an ordinary tri- 
angle are used. The 
cymbelstern is an up- 
right standard, with 
two horizontal rings of 
different diameter, on which are fastened many 
bells, various in shape and tone. Sometimes, how- 








THE RATTLE. 


THE TRIANGLE. 


ever, the cymbelstern is made in the form repre- 
sented in the cut. 

The four leading instruments, playing in-concert, 
seem to inspire the timid 
toys with confidence, and 
with persuasive and kind- 
ly notes to draw them 
out, each in its proper 
place, so that ‘ cuckoo!” 
cuckoo!” cuckoo !” 
appears as harmonious 
among the peerless notes 
of the great master, as 
in the beautiful twilight 
of the summer sky, and 
the shriek of the night- 
owl, as weird and gloomy 
as at midnight hour, in 
the dark recesses of its 
woodland haunts. When 
we see one so eminent 
bending his heavenly art, 
like the rainbow touching 
the earth, to meet the 





THE CYMBELSTERN. 
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capacity and to make glad the hearts of children, 


we can well believe that his own soul must have. 


been touched with the spirit of Him who took 
little children in his arms and blessed them. 

The origin of the beautiful symphony is not gen- 
erally known, but it has been pleasantly told by a 
German writer. 

‘Would you like me to give a free translation of 
the story? Here it is: 


PROLOGUE TO HAYDN’S CHILDREN’S SYMPHONY. 


Near Salzburg, once good Father Haydn 

Some leisure spent at Berchtholds-gaden 

(A rustic hamlet, cheer'd by mountain rills, 
Perch’d like a birdling’s home among the hills), 
Where, with much thrift, the villager employs 
His gentle time and skill in making toys, 

As drums and trumpets—-such as swell the din 
Of mimic battles fought with swords of tin,— 
And tiny Iutes, whose notes full oft inspire 

In after years, to string the charmed lyre: 

No trifler’s art. (The maxim here unfurl’d 

Is please the child and you will please the world.) 


Once, as he linger’d in, the village street 

To sport with children he had chanced to meet 
(For in his nature he was pure and mild, 

Like all the truly great, himself a child), 

Good Father Haydn to himself thus spoke: 
“Oft has your ardor for the grand awoke 

Such strains as might a worldly mind elate, 
And please the learn'd, and men of high estate: 
Now ’wake a grander symphony, to please 

And move the hearts of such dear ones as these; 


And with such instruments their hearts to move 
As in their childish habits they approve.” 


The morning brought the ‘Children’s Symph- 
ony?— 

Eight tiny trinkets chiming in their glee, 

Led by the abler, as you see at school 

The master foremost with his rod and rule. 

The rattle, whistle, and the cymbelstern 

Rattled and piped and clatter’d in their turn. 

The * cuckoo, quail, and night-owl could be heard 

Whooping their best to be the better bird ; 

And drum and trumpet, with much clamor blest, 

Were not a whit more bashful than the rest. 


First an adlegro, brisk as song of bird, 

In which a cuckoo’s cheering notes are heard; 
And then a gio and a minuet, 

Their graceful tones like sparkling jewels set; 
And then a gresto comes to close it all, 

Which cannot fail to please both great and small, 


Although upon such playthings, still the part 

To be perform’d will be no less an art. 

And should some small frightened trumpet shriek, 

Or bashful whistle loose its voice and squeak, 

Or some presumptuous little would-be drum 

Should be puff’d up, and then collaps’d and 
dumb, 

Don’t Jet such little things excite your wonder; 

You know, dear friends, great artists sometimes 
blunder, 


* Cuckoo, quail, and night-owl, are names of German toy-instru- 
ments, shown in the illustrations an preceding page. 
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THE RIDDLE BOX. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
‘Tue Lanavace or THe Resttess Imes. 


RAISSAK bttuck tt 
RPK YE 
$I ELS ge 


RISTAK 
ERRX 44K 


rhe AY, 
LEMS, 
ta XH %, 


is 


ARR SEK PKR KE AREA. 


PALER Pag et 
AATT AK AK KAY 


to KARR KGL 
ts Atak, 


EREX Ae mtere ee Faxy, 


PLAEX 


Henk you have two very well-known verses written in the lan- 
guage of the Restless Imps, It is exactly the same as English, ex- 
Cepting in the form of ts letters. ‘The imps have twenty-six distinct 
positions, one for each letter of the alphabet. P and C, for instance, 
invariably lie on their backs, though the head of one points to the 


TEN CONCEALED RIVERS. 
(These rivers are spelled backwards.) 


You would have been of no use, Major, for, if I 
had n’t found a glove, he would have bled to death 
under the window. I tried to stop Pete, both times, for 
Ineeded him to go tothe cellar. Useful, he was; only, 
when he brought the box of salye, his life, you see, 
depended on my exertions. NIP. 


RIDDLE. 


TAKE away my first five, and I am a tree. Take 
away my last five, and I am a vegetable, Without my 
last three, [am an ornament. Cut off my first, and two 
parts of your head are left. - Divide-me in half, and you 
read a fruit and an instrument of correction, Avithout 

y 
whole, you can obtain of any druggist. FLOY, 


ENIGAIA, No, 1. 
My first is in stag, but not in elk. 
My second is in cream, but not in milk. 
My third i shoe, but not in boot. 
My fourth is in laugh, but not in hoot. 
My fifth is in hot, but not in cold, 
My sixth is in bought, but not in sold, 
My seventh is in hornet, but not in bee. 
My eighth is in tied, but not in free. 
_ My ninth is in shot, but not in gun. 
My tenth is in play, but not in fun, 
My eleventh is in fish, but not in-eel. 
My twelfth is in stern, but not in keel. 
And my whole is the name of an island. 
: NIP. 





SEK MK RAKR Ket AB. 


rightand that of the other to the left. E is always seen dancing, 
with his arms up in the ais, and X, not being often needed, sits at his 
ease. In due time we shall publish a full key to this interesting 
alphabet, for the benefit of all who wish toconespond in the newlan+ 
guage. Meanwhile, who can read the above verses? 


PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Put the same prefix before each of the following, 
when found, so as to form twelve words (puns allowed): 
1. Awriter. 2. The coat of certain animals, 3. A near 
relation, 4. Anattitude. §. A sort of match used in 
warfare. 6. What schoolboys should never be. 7. A 
part ofachurch 8. A growing thing. 9. Something 


that is nothing if not musical. 10, Ashape. 41, The 
number eight, 12, An ocean. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
FRAGRANCE. A stream, A germ. A fruit. A fiel 
of strife, PB 
CHARADE. 
ast Syllable 


SOMETHING we too early sigh for, 
What, through life, too hard we try for, 
‘What, alas, too many die for. 
od Syllable, 
Upon my second, in a boat 
e lightly toss, or idly float, 
Or bathe within its wavelets clear— 
(The word to Tennyson is dear). 
My Whole, 
A lovely vale, well known to Fame, 
Of which a fabric bears the name . 
‘Well worthy of the proudest dame. 
LAURA D. NICHOLS. 
PUZZLE. 
Make a word of three syllables out of these let- 
ters: XUXLX1. WILLIE CROCKER, 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


My first is a.country in Asia, Change my head, and 
Lama small country of Africa, Behead, and I am an 
ancient name of.a part of Europe. “Put a head on 
me” and drop the last two letters, and I become a cel- 
ebrated river. Change the last letter, and I am a 
country in Asia. B.A. Re 


CURIOUS CROSS-WORD. 


WHILE at a 4, old-fashioned 7 lately, composed of 
about 1f of 1, we had 2, 6 for dinner, and had lots of 8, 
and while there we made this 3, 5, and by guessing the 
answer you will a g times oblige. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


‘THE diagonals form respectively the names of a town 
of Madison County, N. Y., and a village of Venango 
County, Pa. The horizontal words have the following 
for their signification: 1, A city of Kansas. 2. A town 
of W. Va. 3. A kind of pigeon. 4. A village of N. H. 
5. Atown of N.Y. 6. A large town of Conn. 7. A 
town of Mass, 8. Any vain or empty terror, or the 
local English name for the black-gull. 9. A town of 
W. Va, ALDEBARAN. 


ENIGMA, Na. 2. 


1 Am composed of seven letters, of which my 1, 2,3 
spell what you call the members of your family; my 
4, 5, 6, 7, trader’s highest ambition; my 6, 5, 3, 7,4 
narrow way; my 6, 5, 1, 7,a body of fresh water; my 
6, 2, 3, 7, that which denotes length, without breadth or 
thickness; my 3, 2, 6, 7, the name of a noted river, at 
the mouth of which stands a city famous both in ancient 
and modern times; my 4, 3, 5) 1,7, an object of uni- 
versal terror, beautiful and fascinating, but dangerous; 
my 4, 2, 3, 7, a term used in geometry; my 4, 5, 3,7 
mean healthy; my 5, 6, 7, a beverage of which the 
Scotch are very fond; my 6, 7, 5, 1 tell what ships are 
apt to do in a storm; my 6, 7, 5, 3 mean to bend or in- 
cline; my 4, 2, 3, 1 tell what a boy does who ventures 
into deep water without being able to swim; my 4, 6, 
2, 3, I mean to steal away; and my whole is a bluff on 
the western coast of Ireland, that ‘gives his title to the 
only British nobleman who is allowed to wear his hat in 
the presence of the Queen of England. 

FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

Tue initials and finals form two cities: 1. A city in 
Central America. 2, A boy’s name. 3. A city in Asia, 
4. Avfastening. 5, To change, 6. A city of Europe, 
7. A nautical term, NIP, 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Picture Quotation. : 
“But mice and rats and such sinall deer 
‘Have been Tom's food for seven long year.” 
i King Lear, Act 3, Scene 4. 
Ruvruanc Ewicna—Enigma. 
OrrnoararnicaL Purzee,—Stale, tale, ale, at, slat, slate, as, sat, 
Tea, least, east, late, last, lest. 

“Cross'word Extcata—Bassamaquoddy. . 
Rinpte,—April Fool. 
Lococrirv.——Start, tart, art, at, as, star, tar, at, 

ThreraRry Exuirses.—1. Crabbe, Shelley, Moore. 2. Goldsmith, 
Locke. 3, Campbell, Knight, Day, Foote. 
Cuarabg.—Phantom. 


NSWERS TO Puzztes 


Inman Drake, Hattie 
Laura Q; , Annie and Bertha Sh 
Mair, We'F. Bridge, Jr, Wilson , Skinner, 
Langdon Bisho 

rene Tau ea ie Thome, Nay W. Boca: Geo 
james $. Rogers, #., Minnie Thomas, May W. Bond, 

Ree eee te gee a an Ge 


XN Granger, Howard F, Bowers, Emily “Morison, Mary M. Gi 
Sidney Taylor,” Willie Boucher Jones, Montgomery H. Rochester, “A Biped," H. 0. Ti 


Renus.— The tired fellow wheeled around and spoke out.”” 

A Queer Aquanium.—Pipe-fish, Balloon-fish, Moon-ish, Sea- 
horse, Sheep's-head, Swallow-fish, Bullhead, Sword-fish, Toad-fish,, 
Wolthsh, Dogfish, Pike, Horse-shoe, Dace, Razorfish, Starfish, 
Catfish, Trank-fish, 





1, Index, in. 2. Coward, cow. 3. Codger, cod. 
5. Wastelil, waste, 6 Stockade, stack. 7. ‘Target, 


Nomenicar Exercise.—1, 3, 4 5) 2 
Hippes Sqvare.— 


2na 
met 
su 


A In Manch Nustoer have been received from Carrie L. Hastings, Louise F. Olmstead, Frank S, Halsey, 
Eztelle Parker, Fred W., Walter Bixby, Welmore Briscoe, H.-S. M a 


‘T. F. Sykes, Hobart Park, Edward H. Connor, Johnnie Herst 
Harry C, Powers, 


Ralph Blaisdell and 
Wm. ‘T. Roberts, 


jessie L. McDermott, 
rie W. 


jemaker, Arnold Guyot Cameron, Mabel’ Afion and Estelle. Hartford, Eddie E. Judson, Carri 
5. D., Hartie Town, A. 
felen W. Allen, Ralph R. Carlin, John B. Crawford, Minnie’S., Willie Siebert, A. E. 


R. M., Jennie Church, Fannie B. James, John A, Paine, E. 


4,8. Schmucker, 8. B. 1. 


H. Saunders, Will Ruggles, Ellen Holes F. A. Shutes, Joseph and Frank Bird, G, Deney Stratton, 
forton, 


ina H. Kiersted, Lawrence Norton, “Dough and P. Nutt," » 


B., Anna W. Olcott, M, A. H., Lincoln Hill and Ernest Winne, “Luzette,” F. B. McClin+ 


ieee" Fider Jay,” Gracie M. Morse, Minnie Batcham, Charlie W. Balestier, ‘Cambridge Place,” Mary and Reuben Sloan. 
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PLAYING CIRCUS. 


“ Ou! mamma, please take us to the circus,” said Archie 
and Katie. ‘Oh do, and we will kiss you five times !” 

“ Me too!” cried little brother Ben. 

Six little arms went round her neck ; 
fifteen sweet kisses were pressed on her 
cheeks; and soon’ after they were on 
their way to the show. 

First, they saw General Prim, a mon- 
key, in a red coat, with a sword by his 
side. Mr. Monkey danced a jig, jumped 
through a hoop, threw rings over a peg 
fastened in the floor, and at last trotted 
off, with a polite bow. 

Then out came a funny little man, who seemed to be made 
of India-rubber. He stood on his head. He danced on one 
hand. He tied his 
legs up in a bow- 
knot, and then 
spread. them out 
in a straight line; 
and he ended by 
doubling himself 
up, and rolling off 
like a ball. The 
horses came last. 
They flew round 
and round in a 
ring, with ladies 
and gentlemen 
dancing on their backs, while the clown cracked his whip, 
making funny faces, and shouting ‘‘ Hoop lal” 
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On their way home, they met little Dennis O'Flynn, who 
lived with his grandmother around the corner, and told him 
all about the sights they had seen. 

«Oh, how splendid! I like the clown best !” cried Dennis. 

“ And J like the India-rubber 
man,” said Archie. 

As soon as they were home, 
Archie and little Ben ran up 
stairs and began to tumble up 
mamma’s best bed by trying to 
stand on their heads, while 
Katie looked on delighted, as 
you can see in the picture on 
the other page. 

But Dennis, in his house, 
went softly behind his grandma, 
who was fast asleep in the rocking-chair; He stood on the 
rockers, and, pulling the chair back with all his might, 
shouted “ Hoop la! ow! ow!” like the clown in the circus. 

“Yes, yes, I’m com- p ‘ 
ing,” said grandma, for 
she thought that some 
one had called her. Up 
she got, over went the 
chair, and down tum- 
bled Dennis, bumping 
his head so hard that he 
screamed “Hoop la! 
ow! ow!” louder than, 
before.’ He did not $33 = 
play circus that way again ; and as to Archie and Ben, they 
bumped their heads too, for they fell off the bed. I’m so 
sorry! You see they were not at all like the India-rubber man. 
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THE RIDDLE BOX. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PICTURE PUZZLE. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


TaKE a certain word of five letters, which reads the 
same backward and forward, Place another letter be- 
fore and a conjunction after it, and you will have a city 
of the United States. cD. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG ORATORS. 


é HITTY MAGINN, 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Tam composed of twenty-nine letters, My 6, 12, 8, 
19, 15, 7 ts an article of furniture; my 1, 13, 20, lo isa 
vehicle 5 my 16, 4, 23, 27 comes every day; my 22, 2, 
{, 24 18 an article of wearing apparel; my 14, 20, 3, 
47, 18, 26 is innocently wicked; my 1, 2,21 is a very 
‘ite spot; my 5, 25, 4, 12, 29, 1§, 9, 28 is a number. 
My whole is a piece of counsel to the extravagant, 





SOME HIDDEN INSECTS, 


t. He, at length, was persuaded to enter the temple, 
2. When can Théresa come home to those who love 
her? 3. There was a calf lying in the shade of the 
great elm, 4. It cannot be entirely finished until spring. 
§. I left the design at the architect’s house. JeJe 


ELLIPSES. 
(Blanks to be filled by names of British authors.) 


BE not so -——, my friend; don’t hurry so, 
But stay and dine and see —— will go; 
A— , which erewhile roamed the —— at will, 
A worthily the board will fill; 
s, to tempt the appetite still higher, 

A piece of —— is —— by the fire. 
“And to the — a caution T will send, 

Great care to take it —— not in the end. 

He OM. 
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QUINTUPLE SQUARE-WORD. 


SPELLING LESSON. 
1. MyriaD workers out of sight 


SPELL in two letters: 1. A shady resort. 2. Enthu- 
siasm. A bird of prey. 4. A coat of mail. Spell Bring my beauty to the light. 
in three letters: 5. To hang. 6. A symbol, : . 
HITTY MAGINN, 2, Music, sentiment, and song 
T afford the busy throng. 


AN EASY CHARADE, 


My first is one of the human race; 
My second is a preposition, in its place; 


3. Monarchs will my cares endure, 
While their crowns remain secure. 


My third is a bloody strife too oft incurred. ‘ 
‘ 5, Fs 7 4. That which lawyers love to do 
My whole is useless without my third. ea When their eager clients sue. 
HIDDEN WORD, 5. Narrow paths where lovers meet, 
‘We can see that the ancient arrow heads do bless the Rather than in crowded street. 
vision of the old antiquarian, and he will see you invited wuseie 


to tea, after the essay is read, and double the amount 
you ask for the specimens, The letters hidden in this From six take nine; from nine take ten; from forty 


sentence spell the name of a well-known toot. —L. G. take fifty; and have half-a-dozen left. GR, 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 


‘Tex Conceatep Rivers. - James, Volga, Elbe, Red, Po, Obe, 


Souztiaxc New: Tue Lancuace or THe Restiess Imrs.— 
Dee, Ural, Fox, Pedee. 


Little drops, of water, Little acts of kindness, 
Little grains of sand, Little deeds of love,’ . Worn Square.— AROMA 
‘Make the mighty ocean, ‘Make this world an Eden, RIVER 
‘And the beauteous land. Like the Heaven above. oVULE 
MELON 

ARENA 


Below is given the alphabet of the language of the Restless Imps: 
Crtarape.—Cashmere. 
Puzeve.—Utensil u Xxx 1, 


A B c DB E F 
: Repus—* A thing well begun is half done.” 
GeocrariscaL Puzzue.—Siberia, Liberia, Iberia, Tiber, Tibet. 
L Ass Curious Cross-Worp,— 


Z 
Enron, No. 2.—Kinsale. 
Dovat# Ackosric.—Messina, Antwerp. 


SS PO? M —erid— A 
E x 
Rippie,—Pearlash. o 


Enicma, No. 1.—Great Britain. 
Paeeix Puzziz.—TRANS: 1. Scribe. 2. Fur. 3, Parent, 4. Pose. 
5, Fuse, 6. Late, 7 Spire. 8. Plant. 9. Verse. 10. Form. x1. 


Figure. 12. Atlantic. 


Answers To Puzztes IN THE Arrit Numper have been received from 
Lydecker, Ettie Allabough, V. G. Hoffman, R.S, Murphy, Lauise F, Olmstead, J. A. H,, Katie P. Baldwin, Gracie Payne, 
Goodson, Thomas L. Holf, Eddie L. Bishop, Perry S., Arthur G. Hatch, O. Smith, Isaac W, Gage, “ Christine.” R. L. B,, Eddie H. Eckel, 
George 8. Adams, Leonard Mayhew, Daggett, Joe Dolby, May Keith, John Bo le, Sophie Winslow, Philip Gibson, Clara L, Anthony, D. 
and E Nutt, Mary S. Morrill, Katie T. Lulic’ M. French, Nellie S. Colby, Annie D. Latimer, Kate and Ida P., F.C. Griswold, 
Bawin and Mary Buttes, Addie M, Sackett, J, B. Cu, i “Cambridge Place,” Frank H. Burt, Thomas W. McGaw, Commodore Ruple, 
Charles W. Booth, Alice S. Morrison, Florence Shove, May E. Baldwin, Jeanie Case, Mamie B. Sherman, Edwin E. Slosson, “ Hallie and 
Sallie,” W. B. M., “ Pansy,” and Irene S. Hooper. “ 
Answers TO “'A QuzER Aguartuat.”—Sarah De Normandie, Soptie Winslow, Lincoln Houghton, Philip Gibson, D. and P, Nutt, 
ea Doiby, Clara L. Anthony, Edgar Levy, eight La Clarke, E. F. ¥., Edith Holbrook, Katie T. Morris, Lulie Bf. nch, 
ellie S, Colby, Edward R. Kellogg, Kate and Ida P., F.C. Griswold, Ediwin and Mary Buttes Addie M, Sackett, J.B. C., jr.“ Cam- 
pales Flare a ‘H, Burt, Commodore Ruple, ‘Nannie B. ‘Tamberton, Edwin E. n, Hallie and Sallie,” * Pansy,” W. B. By 
anc freee }. Staples. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLE CALLED ““SoMETHING New,” IN THE May Nusner, have been received from Hettie Richards, Frank H. ‘Ulmer, 
Miles D. McAlister, “ Flo,” F. H. P., A. D. Davis, James E. Whitney, L, H. and F, E. L. John L. Wakefield, Irene S. Hooper, Mary 
jameson, Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Be D., Louise ¥. De Casse, ‘* Totty," ie P, Cramer, ‘* Will,” Florence Chandler, Robbie Bates, | 
ily Grace Gorham, Edgar Levy, Posie Devereux, Delia M. Conkling, EH. E. Brown, * Clifton,” David H. Shipman, Edith J. Brows, 
S. M., “ Arrow,” Ralph Wells, Jamie S. Newton, Isabelle E, Thompson, Lizzie M. Knapp, George W. Leighton, Alice Whittlesey, 
Hell, Leila B. Allen, Fannie S. Hulbert, Theodora Brenton, Rebecea T. Yates, Jennic A, Brown, Fred and Joha Prat, 
‘W. L. Cowles, “Sexton,” and C, W. Perrine. Others will be cknowledged next month. 
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FOUR YEARS OLD. 
By L, G. WARNER. 


Awake from his hair all a-tumble 
To the tips of his springing toes, 
Into his clothes he dances, 
And down to his breakfast goes. 


Then out with his little barrow, 
And where, oh! where is his spade? 
To-day his corn must be planted, 
And all of his garden made. 





“THERE'S NEVER A WINK MORE SLUMBER.” 


Bricut in the early morning 
His brown eyes open wide, 

And there’s never a wink more slumber 
To be thought of at his side. 





“To.DAY HIS CORN MUST BE PLANTED.” 


Don't speak to him,—proud young farmer, © 
Half lost in his big straw hat; 

If-you dare to suggest an errand, 
Not a minute has he for that! 


Ten minutes, and “‘ Where is my hammer 
And nails ?—drate big uns,” he calls. a‘ 
Lo! his garden is turned to a cellar, 
And now he must put: up his walls! 





“AND DOWN TO HIS BREAKFAST GOES,” 
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‘OH No, 1/M A BUILDER Now.” 


What, you, my brave young farmer? 
“Oh no, I’m a builder now. 
I build big barns and houses; 

Come out and I’ll show you how.” 


Soon, starting, he hears the oxen 
Dragging the big hay-cart; 

And, houses and barns forgotten, 
Away he flees like a dart. 


“80, WHIP ON HIS SHOULDER, HE MARCHES.” 





« Please, Hugh, let me be driver; - 
Til keep right here by the side.” 
So, whip on his shoulder, he marches 
With more than a soldier's pride. 


Now back, calling, “Mamma, mamma, 
Here’s a 'tunnin’ hop-stool for you; 

*T was growing close up by the fountain, 
Oh dear! xow what shall I do? 





“WHOA! WHO'LL HAVE A RIDE WITH ME?” 


Why, there is my fast, wild Rollo,— 
Whoa! who'll have a ride with me? 
This small one’s my work-horse, ‘Daisy; 

He’s steady and old, you sec.” 


So, hour after hour, through the daytime, 
He works and plays with a will; 

The brown little hands always busy, 
The quick little feet never still, 
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“GOOD NIGHT! 1 LOVE you! 


“PLEASE, 15 NT IT STORY-TIME?" 


Until, when at last the evening I hear—as gentle and tender 
Drops down like a soothing chime, As the cooing good-night of birds. 
A tired little voice comes calling, 
“Please, is n’t it story-time?” And he, the bright eyes half-closing, 
With kisses on cheek and brow, 
Then, two dear arms, all caressing, Says softly, Good-night! I love you! 
Are round me, and sweet, low words I’m only your little boy now.” 
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THE RIDDLE BOX, 


A TRAGEDY. 
(Fill the blanks by successive beheadings.) 


Tue driver gave abundant — 

That when he drove along the —— 

He would avoid the rocky —— 
And bring them safely home 5 

So happy-hearted Jennie —— 

Rode fearlessly beside her —— 

Tilt, luckless moment! they went —— 
No more again to roam, JR B 


PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


C4 
: ue : 
Tuew voRe Sgt 





CHARADE. 


I am composed of three syllables, of which my first is 
not quite sane; my second has to confess that it owns 
only three-quarters of a head; my third belongs to 
either a dish or a part of a gentleman's dress; and my 
whole is the name of a Jewish council. FRE 


PUZZLE. 
You may make me a nickname, 
May lay me ’neath your fect ; 
May place on me rare china, 
ir mud from out the street, 


I’m planted by the farmer, 
Converted into bread ; 

Admit me to your temper, 
All will your coming dread, 


‘To win my last two portions 
All men do much desire ; 

And though they may increase me, 
Still more they will require. 


My whole,—you ’ve guessed it, surely ! 
One of the “ United States ;” 

And those who find it truly, 
May bless their happy fates. M.D. 
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PREFIX PUZZLE. 








Bingle,dingle, 
That will jingle. 


[Prefix the same letter to each of these pictures, and make a word of it (twelve words in all), 


CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


My own love, stay, the choicest hours 
Of passing day may yet be ours ; 
Hope stops to hier in mine ears, 


And drives away all lingering fears. A. S. 


DRGP-LETTER PUZZLE, 
(Every other letter is omitted.) 


“Ptckptckbkrmn 
SToatrsatsen 
Pttnrliadaktih 
Adosnhoefraynm.” 

RUTHVEN, 


CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


1 AM composed of twenty-six letters. My 15, 20, 3, 
7 24 is, in the old Latin religion, the god of the lower 
world, My 16, 9, 17, 19, § is the F ysician of the 
Olympian gods. “My 4, 17, 12, 17, 2, 18 is an Athenian, 
ason of Ion and father of the Argonaut Butes. My 20, 
hh4, 17, 1, 22 is a people of Celtic Gaul. My 18, 9, 
1%, 1, §, 19 is a goddess among the Romans who pre- 
sided over funerals. My 17, 6, 19, 4, 7, 26 is one of the 
suitors of Penelope mentioned in the Udyssey. My 21, 
Hi, I, 19, 10, 171s a daughter of Enarete, and my 19, 
17, 2, 6, 7, 26, who is the god of the winds. My 25, 20, 
9, 18, 5,11 is one of the Muses. My a 17, 20, 9, 16, 
22, 26 is a celebrated Egyptian deity. ly 22, 26, 23, 2, 
20, 14,9 is a surname of Diana. My ip 7, 16, 17, 20, 
8, 25, 23 is an ancient Italian divinity. My whole forms 
three characters in mythology; the first being a sur- 
name of Diana, as indicating the goddess that shines 
during the night season, the second, one of the Muses, 
and the third, a beautiful youth, son of the river-god, 
Cephisus, and the nymph, Liriope. ALDEBARAN. 


TRANSPOSITIO: 


ONE ~— sees more perfect —. 
The teacher will —— me if — —— well. 





In our charities —-—- —— when our gifts are —— 
wisely. 
‘He —— the — ona stone pedestal. 
The —— of the polish was an increased ——. 
Tt would —— no one of the —— of men from agri- 
cults to tell them that the owner of —~ added to 
aa 





The —— kind of coloring would please me for — 
of flowers, on fruit ——, which form a —— article in 
potteries, iP. Be 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Part of a boat; a conveyance; an island; a terri- 
tory; a city; sleeping; a support; to tire; part of a 
vessel. The centrals, read down and across, form a city. 

- NIP. 


RIDDLE. 


My 1, 4,5 and 7 are written in Greek; my 2 and 3 
are in Oriental; my 6 is in Latins and my whole is in 
plain English,—familiar as a household word,—a name 
applied to both girls and boys. cc. 


SEVENTEEN CONCEALED LAKES, 


“ WeLL done, Ida! How energetic you are! 
now for the news.” 

“Well, this morning Phil mentioned that Uncle 
Leonard, Aunt Constance, and their little one, Gay, ar- 
rived on the noon train yesterday, They could not stoy 
at Oswego, as the locomotive gave them but a hall- 
minute. “Is that thunder? I expect to catch a drench- 
ing; but if I do not catch any cold, will enjoy galloping 
over there. Thanks for your kindness.” EH. 


Eva, 
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REBUS. 





JG 


ANS LsX 
BIBLICAL CHARADE. LETTER PUZZLE. 
IT ama word of three sytlables. My first and second = J 
form half the name of ‘one of the most beautiful of cuce B ae &, snee # thrice D3. 
Oriental languages ; my third is eaten by some nations, Ae twee : hs theses T% Wa oy . 
and detested’ by others; and my whole is the name of a Fi aa’s, U, Ane th S: two 3 a ‘Ss, One 5 
mountain in Turkey, celebrated in Scripture history by When these correctly are coming ie 


na vent that occurred 1656 years after the ereation of A well-known proverb you will find, aves 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER, 





Dovste Acrostic Picture Puzzee.—Hive, Bear. Evutrses.—r. Swift 2. Howitt 3. Hogg. 4 Field. 5. Bacon, 
H —cr— B 6 Eant. 7. Browning. 8. Cook. “9, Bum: 
tooo E peLLixG LessoN.—r. B-O, R—bor, 2, D-O, R—dor, GL, 
V~crben—A Egle. 4. M-O, R—mor.’ 3. P-EN, D—pend. 6. BLE, 
Ea R M—blem. 
Geockapiical Puzete.—Cleveland, ‘Aw Easy Crarape,—Man-of wan, 
Apvice To Youxe OraTors.—Be natural. QuistueLe Square-Worp.— 
Nomericat Extast.—“Do not bun your candle at both ends."* CORAL 
Some Hivpex Ixsects.—1, Wasp, 2. Ant. 3. Fly. 4. Bee. OPERA 
5. Gnat. REIGN 
Poze. — six 1x XL ARGUE 
x x L LANES 
ee Hippen Worp.—Cross.cut saw, (See—arrow—do bless—see— 
5 to We you—tea essay—double you. 


Answers to “ Something New: Language of t'e Restless Imps," in addition to those credited in our i Bon puree bn received, re 
eGenniss, fennis Johnson, Jotnnie Shee 





vious to, May 16 fom Bessie Dickinson, C as and Johnnie 

wood, Charles Morsis,, Estelle Parker, “Typo,” Anhur E, Smith, William Llewellya Bauer,“ M FE fastwond, St 

E, L. Dillman, “Kate,” Rillie Cortl lie S, Colby, Charles J. Gayier Eva G, Wauzer, a ” aie ¥, Satter, oe Chin ae 

Latham, Hany MeComick, jt, Sarah ¥, Finney, Emest W Clement Bessie” (of Michigan), Mabel Jameson, “One of the Restle 

Imps,” C. §. Patterson, “Aanie and Minnie,” G, Crane, Frederic B, Studwell, Nelhe f. Jouking, Hacy F. Grisgom, Seah 
. Smith 


Moore, Lucy R. Gillmore, Lily B., George B. McManus, Mrs, A N. Littlefel Fannie J. a Mrs. George Copeland, Emil 
Mary Lucia Hubbard, C.’E, Dusenberry,, Sam Savder,” Hy L. Satterbee, Sete Ellen B, 'Smalley, Charlie K, Winslow, Natharel 
farks, Arthur Rose, ‘«Atusa,” Libbig Van Doom, Ernest W. Keeler, Kittie E, Young, pane, ‘Senvel, ‘J. McCormick, Laura B. Tuttle, 
G. W. Tuttle and A. C. Tuttle, Louise King, Jimmie Christian, “Annas” Lyman Baker, Kauie, Grace &, Rockwell, Came F 
judd, Parker C. Choate, 2 H. Babbitt and “Leghorn,” S._W. larry Horsland, "hatue 9 Kosenteh ‘Effie C. Sweetser, Edward C. 
owles, Willie P, Siebert, E. Willie 8, Burns, ‘ Ctaire"’ for * ‘Fannie and Jamie,” Rolle eels ‘Fam Mien “Hos ey Daniel I. “Pratt, 
Theodore M., Wille reco itinnie L., G., Charles H. Pelletreau, Katie Hunter, Henry K. “Alited ied V8 Sayre ecvie HL. Whidien, 
Bessie” (of Pennsylvania), Annie Moseley, Louis Shoemaker, Allie C. Moses, ! * Gerty Sects Oise White, ‘Thomas T. Baldwin, 
Nellie M, ae Wil R. Barbour, Mollie. 4, Beach, J. . Greenough, anes . Dwiggins, LH. B., agen we ‘R., Mabel Loomis, Clara 
2. Crangle, Harry M.D. Erisman, Mamie gar,” A. Lovell, K, B, Cox, ip Alice R Cashin Charles G, Corsor, J. G- 
‘innie A. Drummond, “ Ploomy,”” ae T. Whitsit. Howard R , Nellie G. Mary ‘Hopkins, * ‘Le sie 
De Witt, Charlie and Care Balestier, John L; nee uty E. ‘Knox, ¢ Aldebaran," Z Louise ‘Olmstead, * aie and Sal Rig 
Bayne R Randall, Ro y Wr ht, Anna W. and Willie M. Otol, ‘Sam Melrose, Kate J. McFarland, Horace Ritchey 2 ‘Minnie S, Homer, 
Van Santvoord, Et Pyle inne S vault Addie M, Sackett, Lulu 8, Lothroy reorge Hi. ludson, F, H. Jennie A. Wade, 
Nellie P, Clarke, ‘Amelia Nichols, Whitney, “ Fourth Ward,” Georgie ‘Marstall, CG, “Max and” Maurice” “Master Harris,” 
Binen and Winkie Witte, and Aunie Lee 


Axgweas to other Pusales in May number were received, previgus to May +6, fom Carre L. Hastings, Mary Buttles, Arthur Good, 
ohn, Hersh Jolin Bacon, Emma H. Massman, Edith Bennett, FW. Randalph, Anery Lee, W. £, Bitchmoro, R. Cromwell Comey, Eddie 
Eckel, Edward H, Saunders, A. D. Davis, Bessie Wells, C, W. Newman and T. gat Levy, Selina I. AL. Long, Johnnie 
Sherwood, Kate," Charlie K. Winslow, Harry ‘MeCormics, ‘Te, Emest WV. Clement, ‘Nochaniat ‘Parks, Avthur E, Seoith, Rstl le Parker, 
© Mab,"" Willie S.’ Bums, “Clatre ” for “Fannie and Jamie, 5 Libbie Van Door, Paul” Aithur Rose, Nelic Beach, George 
Bareell and Oscar H. Babbitt, Nellie S. Colby, ‘One of the Restless Tope” Frederic Studwell, Harry F. Griscom, Lily B. Edward 
Rowies, Conic S. Simpson, Eagar L. R., Alice R. Cushing, “Lott.” Nelle G, Hill, Minnie Thomas, A. L. Ghasile and Carte 
Balestier, Arnold Guyot Cameron, Horace S. Kephart, Louise F. Olmstead, ‘Hallie and Sallie,” Hattie R., Sam Melrose, S, Van San 
voord, Minnie C. Sill, Addie M. Sackett, George H Hudson, Eimer Bucane Lutie Ry Munroe, “Max and Maurice,” Lulie 
French, Jennie Grace Douglas, Mima G. Austin, Guerdon and Frank Cooke, 8. Walter Goodson, Annie Lee, and Mary Green, 














ce 
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THE RIDDLE BOX. 


CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 


Tam composed of fourteen letters. My 6, 14,8, 9, 10, 
2 was the wife of Cupid. My 13, 7, 13, 12 was an 
Egyptian goddess. My 3, 10, 4, 3 13, 7, was the mother 
of ‘Achilles. My 1, 4, 3) £3, 12 was the Goddess of Pra- 
dence. My 4, 9, 10, 11 was a beautiful nymph. My 3, 
10, 2, 5, 13s 14 was the goddess of Law. My 13, 11 was 
the daughter of Inachus. My whole is what the ancients 
called the transmigration of souls. PANSY. 


CHARADE, 
First.) 

A vesseL which 2 vo: age made, 
When other craft all failed ; 
It floated o'er the tops of trees, 
And over mountains sailed. 


¢Second.) 
A workman, one who works with skill 
At good and useful trade; 
Some use a mallet and a drill, 
Some are of higher grade. 


’ CWhole ) 
My whole, among inventors, stood 
‘In foremost rank of all; 
By his inventions did much good ; 
Please now his name recall. ~~ HENRY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DECAPITATIONS, 


BEHEAD a strait of Australia, and leave a slow domes- 
tic animal. Behead a town of Georgia, and leave an 
instrument of music. ‘Behead a cape on the Atlantic 
coast, and leave a part of the head. Behead a cape of 
Alaska, and leave a weapon. Behead a river of Missis- 
sippi, and leave a man of title. Behead a bay of 
Louisiana, and leave a word that means wanting. Be- 
head a river of South Carolina, and leave a highway. 
Behead a town in New Hampshire, and leave a word 
that means above. Behead a river of Georgia,” and 
leave something useful in dressing wounds. 

AM. Be 


TWISTED TREES. 


(Fill the first blank in the sentence with the name of some tree, and 
the second with the same name transposed.) 





x. The affords —— shade. 2, The wax-wing 
utters ———— in the —— tree. 3. The leaf of — 
isa-——. 4. The —— —— red berries. 5. Children 
fresh and —— —— and sat beneath the ——. . 6. Good 
—— trees are not —-. 7. Don’t ———— the —— 
tree, CHARL. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
x. Acconsonant, 2, A kitchen utensil. 3. A writer 


of hymns, 4. A part. 5. Extended, 6. Corrupted. 
7. Attown in France. 8. A boy’s nickname. 9, A con- 
sonant. FAN-FAN. 


HIDDEN CITIES. 


t, THE two boys played domimoes togeuicn « 
Charles, did you see the large dromedary at the circys? 
3. 1 bought two fat hens at the market, 4. The girl 
who borrowed my rubber never returned it. 5. 1 ho 
kind words will not be ineffectual with him. 6. tie 
loaded the meal on donkeys, and brought it to the city. FF 
7. Last April I made many April-fools. 8, His wound: 
bleed so profusely that he must die from loss of blood. 
9. Why did you not bring the chart for David? 10. 
‘During the ravages of the mob, I left the city. 11. ‘The 
boys who stole dogs were arrested to-day. 12, You 
will find your hat below, Ella. C.D. 






DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


_ My first is 2 blossom, but once a fair youth 5 
My second a delicate fruit ; 
My third is a part of a building well known ; 
‘My fourth has a voice like a Lutes 
My fifth’is a plant ancient warriors held dear; 
. My sixth interrupts but to please 
My seventh is 2 cluster of stars, and my eighth 
‘A bird, which live prey loves to seize. 
The iziétials of these give a warrior’s name, 
And the fiza/s the prison to which he gave fame. 
. jeBP 
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ENIGMA. 


My first is in battle, but not in fight ; 

My second is in eve, but not in night ; 

My third is in hearing but not in sight ; 

My fourth is in darkness, but not in light; 
My fifth is in wrong, and also in right; 

My sixth is in red, but not in white; 

My seventh is in flee, but not in flight; 

My eighth is in read, and also in write 5 

My ninth is in danger, but not in fright. 

My whole is a beautiful tree. E.R. 


REBUS, No. 1, 





A BACKWARD STORY. 


(in the following story, thirty-eight of the one hundred and forty. 
4 upiesire Spelled backwards liken they are corvecled, 
the narrative becomes clear.) 





A beautiful girl had a new close to the very pot trap 
of her head, 

“Tub,” said she, “it does not ram it much. at least 
ton when I nod my ten.” 

When she was her mother and lover ward near, she 
was glad the ten saw a good tif, Besides, as the sag 
was ton lit, the moor was mid. Once, being startled 
out of a pan by thunder, she bumped the new tub 
she went where fhere saw a wolf of cold water and held 
it under, \ 

“Trips, water!’ said she, faint as a wounded reed, 
and then she went for den. Den was a orgen doctor, 


He put no rat, which was teem, but her am saw dam, 
because it was not trap water, However, it cured her, 
and won she yam wear her ten or ton, as she pleases, 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


A BIRD ENIGMA, 


A Gorceous bird, whose plumage bright, 
Makes tropic forests gay; 

A bright-winged thing, whose hanging nest 
The Passing breezes sway; 

A warbler sweet of sunny isles, 
Too oft a prisoner here; 

A bird, whose wing scarce’ seems to move 
While sailing through the air; 

A pretty little warbling finch, 

‘'amiliar, gay and bright; 

A songster rare, whose mellow notes 
Are sweetly sung at nights 

A bird with breast of golden dye, 
And wings of darker hue; 

A favorite nestling of our woods, 
All clothed in feathers blue; 

An idol, once to Egypt dear, 
And named in ancient lore; 

An English pet, that comes in spring, 
‘And chirps about the door; 

A gentle, tender, meek-eyed bird, 

ft seen upon the wing, 

Whose note is plaintive, soft and pure, 

Whose praises poets sing. 


These songsters sweet, from every land, 
Who form a fluttering, bright-hued band, 
Have here in kindness flown; 
For each one now an offering brings, 
To form the name of one who sings, 
And makes their songs his own: 
The bird, to Southern woods most dear, 
With voice sweet, mellow, rich and clear, 
Kl 


PICTURE QUOTATION, 









an 


\ i 
Ny SAAR 
We @ : 


WAN NINO 


\\ 


What passage in Shakespeare's “ Macbeth" does this picture illustrate? 
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RHYMING DECAPITATION. 


(Fill the second, third and fourth blanks by successive beheading of 
‘a word which should be in the first blauk,) 
GREEN willows on the banks are ——3 
Upon the stream blithe boatmen ——, 
‘Their speed to favoring breezes —, 
Is swift as birds upon the ——. 


* With lily-pads their oars are ——; 
With eager hands the blossoms —- 
They skout, “Dull care far from me —-” 
‘And echo answers, *——!” J.P. BS 


PUZZLE. 
(The following pussle was first published in 1628, and was re. 


(printed in Hones Every-Day Book” for 2b; but it is very 
dugenious, and perhaps new to many of our readers.) 


‘A vessel sailed from a port in.the Mediterranean with 


thirty passengers, consisting of fifteen Jews and fifteen 
Christians. During the voyage & heavy storm arose, 
and it was found necessary to throw overboard half the 
passengers in order to lighten the ship. ‘After consulta- 
tion, they agreed to 2 proposal from the captain that he 





should place them all in acircle and throw overboard 
every ninth man, until only fifteen should be left. He 
then arranged them in such a way that all the Jews were 


thrown overboard, and all the Christians saved. How 
did he do it? 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
SYNCOPATE a weapon, and get a way. Syncopate 


not new, and get a disposal. Syncopate a shelter, and 
get an article of clothing. Syncopate @ weapon, and get 
a law or rule. Syncopate a heathen god, and get an ex- 
clamation. NIP, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 


My first is in Leeds, but not in Erne; 

My second is in Liege, but not in Berne; 
My third is in Dover, but not in Hull; 

My fourth is in Derg, but not in Mull; 

My fifth is in Pearl, but not in Save; 

My sixth is in Perth, but not in Drave 5 

My seventh is in Rome, but not in Rhine ; 
My eighth is in Toulon, but not in Tyne; 
My ninth is in Darling, but not in Dee. 

My whole is a city across the sea. R. 8. Ts 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


A TraGepy.—Pledges, ledges, edges. Glover, lover, over. 
Pierorrat. Dovete Acrostic.—Hobby-Horse. 

Heat H 

O—ntari—O 

B—ea— R 

B—oile—S 

¥ —ok— E 
Cuarape.—Sanhedrim. 
Puzziz.—Matrimony. 
Prerix Puzzve.—-Prefix: The letter P. Place, Prose, Prime, 

Pin, Plead, Poke, Plash, Pear, Plover, Prest, Park, Pant. 

CoxceaeD Square Woxp.— 


VEST 
ECHO 
SHOP 
Tors 


Dror-Letter PuzzlE.— 
“Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker's man!” 
“So I do, master, as fast as I can.” 
“Paz it and roll it, and mark it with B, 
‘And toss in the oven for baby and me.” 
Ctassican Exigua.—r. Oreus, 2, Patan, 3. Teleon, 4. Rue 


teni, 5. Namia.” 6, Elatus. 7. Canace, 8. olus. 9. Urania, 10 
Seep Te"Issona. 12: Lupercus. Whole: Noctiluea, Calliope, 
Narcissus. 

‘Transrosttions.—r, Seldom, models. 2. Praise, E parse. 3. We 
do beet bestowed, "g, Laid, dial, 's. Result, lustre.” 6 Scare, race, 
acres. cares. 7. Palest, petals, plates, staple. 


Diamoxp Puzzte. + B 
VAN 
MALTA 
MONTANA 
BALTIMORE 
DORMANT 
STOOL 
IRK 
E 


Rippie.—Georgie. 
_ SevENTEEN CoxceaLep Laxes.—Oneida, Wener, Ree, Van, 
ilmen, Leon, Constance, Onega, Rainy, Patos, Como, Utah, Thun, 
Ene, Tchad, Tchany, Ness. 

_ Reaus.—The Feejee Islands number one hundred and fifty-four: 

sixty-five only are inhabited, 

Bretica Cuarade.—Ararat. 

Lerrer Puzzte.—A bumt child dreads the fire.”” 


‘Transtations oF “Saxcri Perri ‘Epes Sacna” were received, previous to June 26, from W. F, Bridge, Frank E. Camp, Harry 


eridge, “Plymouth Rock,” Alice Whittlesey, Daisy 


William Le Roy Brown. 








‘Lee, Charles H. Brickenstein, 


E! ‘Augustus Douglass, Ella M.-Truesdell and 


(ANSWERS TO PuzzLES IN THE JuNE NUMBER were: Receiver peeritis to June x6, from M. Winthrop Jones, Addie S. Church, Mamie 


Frank M. Wakefield, E. D. K., 


F. Buttre, Guerdon H. Cooke, 
Mamie L, Leiuhead, 


George English, C. A, Miller, M. E, Carpenter, 








james McCall, ““Neno and Nimpo,” E, 1 
Wright, Annie Augusta De Vinne, Jen ‘Gale, Edith Ryerson, Nellie 
sy, Chas, F. Olmsted, John 1 fe Clough, “Snowdrop,” Carrie #1. Barker, 
Fie 


W. Campbell Langfitt, * port Flos," 8. 


farlie W. Balestier, Arthur E, Smith, Anna W. Olcott, Willie M. K. Olcott, Charles A. Berry, 
bee, Wilke R. Buck, Louise F. Olmstead, Emest G. Dumas, Edward R. Kellogg and Hattie P. Woodruff, 


ho; Frank and Laure,” Bessie Comelius, Ellen G. Hodges 
S. Patteson, Minnie Thomas, J. B. C., Jr., Minnie Potter, Ance 
"8. M, Artey, Lillie Whitman, Julia Bacon, Roy 

Colby. Miss Minnie ‘F Allen, ‘Lily of the Valley,” 
ML. EF Carpenter, Willie Boucher Jones, Carrie L, Hastings, 
Mactie Thompson, Jamie J. Orm=- 
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ROBBIE PLAYS IN THE WATER. 


By OLIVE THORNE. 


ONE day, Robbie came running wildly into the 
house. - 

Oh, Mamma!” he exclaimed, “rain *s all gone 
away, ‘cept a nice little lake in the back yard, and 
I feel like playing in it—I do, really.” 

Oh, Robbie!” said Mamma, ‘ruefully, looking 
at his clean linen suit, “ you ‘Il get very wet.” 

“Oh, no, I wont!” he cried. “1 'll go ‘thout 
any shoes, and be just as careful.” 

Rather than bring a cloud on the happy little 
face, Mamima said she would go and see about it. 
So she went to a back window and looked out. Et 
had rained all the morning, and one part of the 
grassy yard that was lower than the rest, held a 
little pond of clean water. It did look very cool 
and tempting, so Mamma said; 

«Well, I'll put some other clathes‘on you, and 
let you go for awhile.” 

“Oh, goody |” shouted Robbie, dancing around 
in glee, ‘‘ What kind of clothes?” 

Oh, you'll see.” And Mamma went toa trunk 
in her closet, and brought out a brown suit that 
was so faded and shabby that Robbie laughed when 
he saw it. In about two minutes all his clean 
clothes lay across a chair, and away ran Robbie 
dressed in the faded suit, with the trousers rolled 
up as high as they would go. 


Mamma went to the back door to see him, First 
he put one little white foot in, and paddied a min- 
ute, and then the other went in, and, in half a 
minute, he ran through, laughing aloud in his 
happiness. But he was very careful not to spatter. 
So Mamma said: 

“Robbie, you needn’t be careful about those 
clothes. You may spatter as much as you like.” 

Then I wish you could have seen him. The 
reckless way in which he dashed throtigh the water, 
splashing it up with his knees at every ‘step, and 
calling on Mamma to see the “whole crowd of 
sprinkies.” Then the happiness with which he sat 
down in the very middle, and scattered the water 
about with his hands till it poured off hig shining 
brown hair in little streams, and he was just drip- 
ping from head to foot ! 

Meanwhile, Mamma, who sat on the steps watch- 
ing him, enjoyed it as much as he did. 

During the fun, Harry—who lived in the next 
house—chanced to come to the window of his nur- 
sery, and was perfectly horrified. 

“Why, Robbie!” he called out, “ you'll get all 
wet!” 

As he was already soaked, it was highly probable 
that he would. Robbie looked up indignantly. 

1 Course I will, * I’m all wet now.” 
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“You'll catch it when your mamma sees you,” 
Harry went on comfortingly. 

“Catch what?” asked Robbie, innocently, add- 
ing immediately, ‘‘ Come over here, Harry, and 
let’s play we were gooses taking a baf.” 

“My mamma don't ‘low me to play in the 
water,” said Harry, primly; ‘it wets my nice 
clothes, and, ’sides, little gentlemen don’t want to 
be all dirty and wet, like street boys.” 

Robbie had no reply to make to this unanswer- 
able argument, so he went on splashing. In a mo- 
ment, Harry spoke again : 

“Do you like it, Robbie?” 

Robbie answered by giving such a tremendous 
flopping and splashing, that for a few seconds you 
could hardly tell which was boy and which was water. 

“T hate to take a baf!” was Harry’s next re- 
mark, evidently to persuade himself that he 
would n’t enjoy the frolic himself. 

Robbie looked up in surprise, the water trickling 
down his nose and sparkling on his eyelashes. 





‘OT aint a reg’lar one,—it’s a play one,” 

“Now, Robbie,” said Mamma from the steps, 
you ’ve been in long enough.” 

Robbie came slowly out of the water. 

“May I come in again, Mamma?” 

“Yes, to-morrow—if the water does n’t go away,” 
said Mamma, 

Then she took him in at the basement door, and 
bade him stand on the rug while she pulled off his 
wet clothes, rubbed him all dry with a towel, 
rinsed off his little soft feet, and dressed him up all 
clean again. 

“Mamma,” said he, while she was leaning over 
to button his shoes, ‘I’ve got some clean kisses 
for you. Don't you want some clean kisses?” 

“Of course I do,” said Mamma, leaning oven, 
while two little cool, soft arms went around her 
neck, and a dozen little cool, soft kisses fell on her 
lips. 

“Mamma, you're the bestest girl I ever saw,” 
said he at last. 
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THE RIDDLE BOX. 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


THE central letters form a town of France: 1. An 
uninhabited island of the Malay Archipelago. 2. A city 
of Pennsylvania. 3. A town of Spain. 4. A town of 
Brazil. §. A river of England, 6. A consonant. 7. A 
market town of Spain. 8. A river of Naples. 9. A mar- 


ket town of England, 10, A town of Lombardy, 11, 
A town of British India. ALDEBARAN, 
ENIGMA. 


Last composed of twenty letters. My 14, 6, 8, 5, 18 
is a surgical instrument; my 17, 19, 9,5 is an animal; 
my 20, 7,4 is an adverb; my 11, 1, 10, 14 is an insect; 
my 16, 8 4, 14, 13, 6 is a well-known poet; my 15, 16, 
8, 6, 2 is to despise; my 14, 3, 12,6 is a nobleman. 
My whole is a proverb. S. M. Ge 


HIDDEN 


Be not in despair, Ella, but seek a bee. Oh! forever 
and aye! to find one like those that are in the cabine 
of the professor who lived on the Dee. 

The hidden letters spell a well-known article of 
school furniture. LG 


WorD. 


CHARADE, 


My first is part of your face; my second you fed 
when you are cold; my third is a letter; and my whol 
is an animal, NMP 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1, A CONSONANT, 2. A boy’s nickname. 
store. 4. In order. 5. A puzzle. 6. A hag. 
plies heat. 8, To repent. 9, A consonant, 


. Tor 
3 Se 


FAN-FAN. 
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PICTURESQUE ENIGMA, 





6, 2, 12, 3. 


12, 13, If. 


Tus is a novel enigma, but can be casily understood. It should be read: “My 7, 8 5 is—(what the picture above the figures 
represents)—and so forth. The enigma is composed of thirteen letters, and the whole is something good to eat, 


PUZZLE, 


Stx young ladies who attended the same school were 
each known by a name that spelt backwards and _for- 
wards the same. Near by was a boys’ school, where 
were three Jads known by names which spelt the same 
either way. On Saturdays, at the time of da spelt both 
ways alike, the boys and girls were allowed to play to- 

ether; and the mistress, whose title is spelt either way 
the same, often joined in their sports. Sometimes one 
of the girls would call a little boy by a familiar term, 
spelt the same either way, and he in turn would address 
her by another, which was spelt the same either way. 
One young lady, of a somewhat devout tendency, said 
she should like to be a woman spelt the same either way, 
but her companion said she held a different opinion, 
spelt the same either way. One of the boys had a little 
animal spelled both ways alike, which he called by a 
name spelt the same either way. Another boy had a 
large Newfoundland dog, which was such a giant that 
he called him by a name spelt backwards and forwards 
the same, One day, one of the young ladies was copy- 
‘ing something, spelt the same either way, and another 
was taking her music-lesson; the latter misteok some- 
thing that is spelled the same either way, when her 
teacher uttered an exclamation, spelt both ways alike, 
and said he was afraid that something she was using, 
spelt the same either way, was out of order, although he 
had seen her using it the other day when sewing on 
some cloth, spelt backwards and forwards the same. 
Just then a young gentleman, whose father held an 
office spelt the same either way, called to say he should 
like to take her out riding in a vehicle spelled the same 
either way. Being a little timid, she was inclined to re- 
fuse, but he expostulated with her, using a word that is 
spelt the same either way, assuring her that the horse 
was gentle, and the roads spelt the same either way. 

“So take off that thing, which is spelled both ways the 
same,’? said he, “and come along.” 

Her cheeks had been flushed, but now they spelt both 
ways alike. They took their ride, and on the way saw 
alittle boy trying to do something, which is spelt the 
same either way, with a new toy, and another lad trying 
to feed-a chicken, sick with an infirmity that is spelt the 
same either way, with some food, spelt either way alike, 
while a party whom he addressed by a name that is spelt 
either way the same, stood looking on. ALS. 








SEXTUPLE SQUARE WORD. 


1. THROUGH passing centuries about me clings 
The wealth which rich association brings, 


2. An overcoat I might be called in jest, 
Though under me was never worn a vest ; 
Part of a flower, part of the human frame, 
And a fair open leaf, all own my name. 


3. Against my third, our nation, as you know, 
Rebelled about a hundred years ago. 


My fourth in many a shady spot is found, 
‘To gladden by its beauty all the ground ; 
And when you see it after summer storms, 
One-seventh of something beautiful it forms, 


ord 


5. My fifth you do when, writing to a friend, 
You've brought your long epistle to an end, 


6. My sixth I so despise, and all about it, 
I wish that I might square my word without it; 
Heads that hold fewest solid thoughts may use it, 
Let wiser ones persistently refuse it. LPB 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 





BLANK SQUARE. 


Fixit the blanks with yords forming a square: There 
is not a —— of truth in this ——~ which says that the 
—— was bought for ——~. NIP. 
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PATCHWORK. 


Four very little things it takes 

To make the sweetest thing on earth; 
Without it, wealth and station are 

Of very little use or worth. 


Tl tell you where to get the parts, 

But you must pat them in their place; 
A pleasant task ’t will surely be 

To add to beauty so much grace. 


One little sprig of heliotrope, 
One blushing rose, one violet; 
From each of these one portion take, 


And then one part of mignonette. ALS. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 





Ciassicat Exicsta.—Metempsychosis. 
Cuaxape.—Arkwright. 


Geocrarnicat. Decaritations.—1, Brass, 2. Morgan. 3. 
Fear, 4 Barrow. 5 ‘Pearl. 6, Black. 7. B-road. 8 D-over. 
g. Flint, 


Twistep Trees—t. Maple ample. 2. Her cry—chery, 3. 
Pines—spine. 4. Ash—has, 5. Rosy came—sycamore. 6. Peach 





—cheap. 7. Go near—orange, 
Diamonp Puzzie.— ¢ 
PpoT 
BONAR 
PORTION 
CONTINUED 
TAINTED 
ROUEN 
NED 
D 
Hinpen Cities.—1. Yeddo, 2. Rome. é Athens. 4. Berne. 
. Pekin. 6 London. 7. Lima. 8. Leeds. 9, Hartford. 10. 
Robie. xt, Toledo. 12, Lowell. 


Dous.e Acrostic.—Napoleon, St. Helena, 





Esiewa.-—Evergteen. 
Resus, No. 1.—Gold-fish. 


G F 
2 ookingestas—§ 
ooking-clas— 
pe 





girl had a wen close to the 
e said, “it does not mar it 
‘When she saw her mother 


A Bacxwarp_ Story.—A beautiful 
very top part of her head.‘ But,” 
much—at least not when I don my net. 





[Answers To Puzzirs ix Jury Numper have been received from Eddie H, Eckel, -, 
B, Penrose, Ella C., Arthur H, Clarke, Charles T. Howe, Willie Croc! 
ull, E, Reumont, “Lulu,” Rebecca Yates, Lizzie C. Brown, 


Helen Hayes, 
and A. G, Cameron. 


Henry C. Hart, Emma H. Maisman, Charles 
Matte T., Arthur T. Randall, M, H. Rochester, May Trumb 
i Brown, Jones and Robinson,” Julia Dean Hunter, Maude Marcy, 
Bridge, Ji, Louise F. Olmstead, Sophie Winslow, 


Stn, 
OF, 


ie 


A PERFECT FIGURE-SQUARE. 





THE square is composed of sixty-four figures, and the 
sum of each horizontal and perpendicular line, and also 
the sum of each diagonal of this square, amounts to 
forty-eight. Each perpendicular column of figures must 
be composed of the same figures which are found in its 
corresponding lateral column, in order to form the per- 
fect square. What are the figures, arranged in their 
proper order ? ALDEBARAN. 





DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


THE two central letters, read downward, will give two 
of our feathered favorites: 1. Creeping. 2. To ravage. 
3. Secretly. 4. Grateful, TYPO. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


and lover draw near, she was glad the net was a good ht; besides, a: 
the gas was not lit the room ins dim. Once, Being startled out ofa 
rap by thunder, she bumped the wens. but ghe went whets there was 
}fow of cold water, and held itunder, “Spire, water!" said she, 
faint as a wounded deer: and then she went for Ned. Ned wasa 
negro doctor, He put on tar, which was mect; but her ma wis 
mad because it was not part water. However, it cured her, and now 
she may wear her net or not as she pleases. 

‘A Biro Entosa.—Mocking-bird—1. Macaw. 2, Oriole, 3 
Canary, 4. Kite. 5. 6. Nightingale, 7. Goldfinch. & 
Blue-bird. 9, Ibis. “10, Robin. 23, Dove, 

Picture Quoratiox,—‘t Hence, horrible shadow! unreal mock 
ery, hence !""—aacéeti, act 3, scene 4. 

Resus, No. 2.—' Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

Ruyauxa Decaerration,—1. Growing, rowing, owing, wing 
2, Trifling, nfling, I fling, fling. e - 

Puzzie.—Begin with the C at the top of the circle, and moving to 
the right, count off every ninth one, 

















Syxcorations.—1. Lance, lane. 2 Stale, sale, 3. House, hose. 
1. Cannon, canon, 5. Atlas, alas. 
Geocraraicat. Exicssa.— Liverpool. 








“ Busy Bee,” M. T. R. 





ik ”” Elien G. Hoag 
er: Nedie A. George 
Gertic Bradley: 
‘Colby, Eddie Henry Taylor, W. 





“Carrie,” Mellic S, 
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THE PET 


MONKEY. 


(Translation of French Story in August Number.) 


My children, this is Jack, the prettiest little 
monkey that ever was seen; but as his portrait 
gives but a faint idea of what he is, I add a few 
words for you. 

Jack came from Africa, from a good missionary 
who is one of our friends, who sent him to us across 
the sea. Great was our joy, as you may well sup- 
pose, when one day a stout sailor presented himself 
with this little black creature in his arms. At once 
Jack showed himself very tame, and even affection- 
ate, as soon as he saw himself supplied with sweet- 
meats and bon-bons. 

He is not much bigger than one of those grey 
squirrels which you see running in the woods. He 
has a little brown head, with a collar and long 
whiskers of white hair, which would give him the 
air of a little old man, with a skull-cap of velvet, if 
his great black eyes, so keen and bright, did not 
quickly change his venerable appearance ; and as, 
on-account of the cold, to which he is very sensi- 


tive, we are obliged to cover him with a little dress 
of red flannel, he has, I can assure you, a very 
young and frisky air, in spite of his white beard. 
He has for his special use a tiny chair, placed in 
the warmest corner of the chimney, and nothing is 
more amusing than to see him gravely seated on it, 
warming his feet at the fire, and holding on his 
knees a dol, for which he has a great affection, 
and with which he plays as could the prettiest little 
girl. 

Unhappily, Jack will not keep still long in one 
place, any more than a child of his age. He touches 
everything; he rummages everywhere; he tums 
the hands of the clock to hear it strike; he 
scratches the books, and opens all the boxes which 
he can put his little hand on, in quest of sugar and 
of cakes, of which he is very fond. Sometimes his 
power of imitation gets him into trouble and causes 
him a great fright, as when he locked himself in a 
closet by turning the key, so that it was necessary 
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to send for a locksmith to get him out of his prison, 
where he was lamenting his fate with piercing 
cries. 

Like all spoiled children, Jack dislikes to go to 
bed; and when he sees the preparations to take 
him away from the warm and lighted parlor, he 
runs to his mistress, climbs on her shoulder, and 
puts his arms around her neck and fairly cres to be 
kept, like a real baby, He is very much offended, 
and protests with all the force of his lungs, if he is 
excluded from the dining-room at the hour of 
meals. Seated on his little chair, holding, with 
much address, a saucer on his knees, he follows 
with his great black eyes all the details of the ser- 
vice with an interest which shows itself noisily at 
the appearance of the dessert. Everything is good 
to him, whether it be the ice-cream or only an 
apple ora nut. But he has his preference, which 
he testifies by a low grunt of satisfaction, or by 
pushing away from his plate any morsels which do 
not suit his taste, 


They tell us that Jack might be taught a hundred. 
amusing tricks; and his education was probably 
commenced by the sailor during his long voyage, 
for he turns a somersault like a real acrobat. It 
must be said in his praise that he seems anxious to 
cultivate this unique talent, and often practices of 
his own accord, supporting himself on his head, 
his feet in the air, and turning himself over with a. 
dexterity of which he seems very proud ; but no one 
of us has the courage to impose upon him too 
severe studies. 

His life in our climate, so severe for these poor’ 
little creatures, accustomed to the sun of Africa, 
cannot be a very long one. He is going to pass 
the summer in the country, in the midst of flowers. 
and fruits; and then if the first frosts should take 
from us our little pet, we shall bury him under a 
rose-bush, happy to think that we have at least en- 
joyed for some months his pretty ways, and have 
filled his short existence with as much happiness as 
was possible, 
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